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CULTURE AREA AND CO-TRADITION* 
IRVING ROUSE 


CONCEPT of “area co-tradition” was formulated by the late Wendell C. 
Bennett’ to express certain peculiar characteristics of Peruvian culture his- 
tory. Following up a suggestion of his, Martin and Rinaldo* concluded that a 
similar area co-tradition can be distinguished in the southwestern United States. 

In a recent article,* I have criticized Martin and Rinaldo on the grounds that 
Southwestern culture history lacks many of the characteristics of Peruvian culture 
history which Bennett was trying to express when he proposed the concept of area 
co-tradition. I concluded that it is incorrect to speak of a Southwestern area co- 
tradition unless one is willing (as I was not) to depart radically from Bennett's 
original usage of the phrase. At the same time, I suggested separating the concept 
into two parts, “[culture] area” and “co-tradition,” and expressed the opinion 
that, if one makes this distinction, one may validly speak of a Southwestern cul- 
ture area, comparable to the Peruvian culture area, but not of a single, South- 
western co-tradition.* 

My first point, that Southwestern culture history is, in fact, different in type 
from Peruvian culture history, seems to have been generally accepted. But various 
archaeologists, including Brew and Smith,® Cotter,® Wheat,’ and Willey,® have 
criticized me for at the same time limiting the phrase “area co-tradition” to the 
type of culture history to be found in Peru. They believe that the phrase should be 

* I am indebted to Floyd G. Lounsbury, Cornelius Osgood, Raymond H. Thompson, and 
Douglas W. Schwartz for advice during the preparation of this paper, although they are, of 
course, not to be held responsible for any of the opinions expressed herein. 

1 Bennett, 1948. 5 Brew and Smith, 1954. 

2 Martin and Rinaldo, 1951. 6 Cotter, 1954. 


3 Rouse, 1954. 7 Wheat, 1954. 
4 Idem, p. 224. 8 Willey, 1954. 
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made “more flexible in conception and application” so that it will cover both the 
Peruvian and Southwestern types of culture history and, indeed, any other type 
which may be found.* Willey has also suggested that the phrase be used as “a 
device [by means of which to} expose the older concept of culture area to time 
depth and analyses.”*° If I understand this correctly, he advocates applying the 
phrase to any culture area with time depth, contrary to my conclusion that the 
phrase refers not only to a culture area but also to something else, viz. a 
co-tradition. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to defend my usage of the phrase 
“area co-tradition.” To do so would be to argue about terms, and these are unim- 
portant. It matters little, so far as I am concerned, whether “area co-tradition” 
be used in the sense in which it was introduced by Bennett and discussed by me 
or in the looser manner preferred by Brew, Cotter, Smith, Wheat, and Willey. 

What does matter, though, is the concept which Bennett had in mind when he 
coined the phrase. To me, this concept is new and valuable; but it has failed to 
receive the consideration it deserves because it has never been clearly presented. 
When Bennett introduced it, he did not define it in general terms but instead 
described a specific example, the Peruvian area co-tradition. When Martin and 
Rinaldo applied the concept to the Southwest, they similarly used it to refer spe- 
cifically to the Southwestern situation without describing the concept abstractly. 
And when I criticized Martin and Rinaldo’s usage, I did so primarily by pointing 
out that the situation in the Southwest is different from that in Peru, without 
relating the usages of “area co-tradition” in the two places to a more general 
definition. 

The purpose of the present paper is to formulate such a general definition. I 
shall start with the assumption that Bennett had in mind a dual concept, culture 
area and co-tradition, and shall attempt to define these two separately before dis- 
cussing their combination in the form of area co-tradition. 


CULTURE AREA 


Bennett” begins by citing Wissler’s concept of a culture area. This is an ethno- 
logical one; to Wissler,’* a culture area comprises “a classification of social groups 
according to their culture traits.” To put this another way, a culture area consists 
of a geographically delimited region, all the social groups in which share certain 
elements of culture not found in surrounding regions. In order to apply this defi- 
nition to archaeology, one must (1) substitute the term “phase” for “social group” 

9 Wheat, 1954, p. 585. 10 Willey, 1954, p. 589. 


11 Bennett, 1948, p. 1. See also Bennett, 1953. 
12 Wissler, 1917, p. 218. 
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and (2) define the limits of the culture area in time as well as in space. The rea- 
sons for these changes are as follows. 

1. The archaeologist lacks the ethnologist’s knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of the people with whom he deals and therefore cannot define social groups. 
The concept of phase is, however, the archaeological equivalent. In using this term, 
I follow Phillips and Willey," who prefer it to “focus” of the Midwestern Tax- 
onomic System or to saying simply “a culture.” A phase, focus, or culture may be 
defined as a complex of culture traits which recurs in a number of sites or site 
components and which serves to distinguish these sites or components from all 
others.** It is, in other words, a pattern or configuration of culture represented in 
the sites. Since the inhabitants of these sites have all shared the same phase, they 
~-Matae that 
“phase” is equated with Wissler’s term “social grow 

2. Fics heshcheslinter tees tadlladien Get eenntio t tne toon the Geiahdon 
of culture area because, in dealing with this dimension, he finds that his culture 
areas vary with time. For example, when an archaeologist speaks of the Southwest- 
ern culture area, he automatically excludes the Paleo-Indian period because the 
Southwestern area does not seem to have been culturally distinct at that time.” 
Bennett’ gives credit to Kroeber for adding this “quality of time depth” to Wiss- 
ler’s concept of culture area. 

From a theoretical standpoint, I would question whether any culture area can 
exist without some time depth. Culture is traditional, ie., it is handed down from 
generation to generation. Hence, the elements of culture distinctive of any area 
are bound to persist for a certain length of time. An ethnologist who defines a 
culture area without reference to time can do so only because he lacks time perspec- 
tive. If he had it, he would be certain to find that the culture area had persisted 
— whether for a relatively long time, as in the case of the Peruvian area or a rela- 
tively short time, as in the case of the Plains’ — and he would have to include the 
element of time in his definition. 

It is also inherent in the nature of culture that, whenever groups of people 
with different phases of culture come into contact, they will influence each other, 
ie., they will establish culture-historical relationships. The degree of relationship 
will vary from area to area; in some areas, groups of people with different phases 
of culture are known to have existed side by side over long periods of time with 
relatively little mutual influence, while in other areas they have strongly modified 

13 Phillips and Willey, 1953, pp. 620-623. 

14 Rouse, 1955, pp. 713-714. 

15 See, e.g., the Notes and News section of American Antiquity, in which the Southwestern 


area is separated from the Paleo-Indian period. 
16 Bennett, 1948, p. 1: he cites Kroeber, 1939. 17 Strong, 1933. 
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each other.’® This process of mutual influence is presumably responsible for much 
of the sharing of elements of culture within a given area. 

To a certain extent, of course, similarities of culture within a given area will 
also arise because all of the groups living there have had to adapt to the same en- 
vironmental conditions. This point has sometimes been overstressed; as Kirchhoff ** 
has observed in the case of the Southwest, for example, there can be several dif- 
ferent types of environment and the people may adapt differently to each of them. 
Nevertheless, the point has some validity, provided that it is not carried too far. 























Fic. 1. Nature of Culture Areas. The horizontal dimensions signify space; the vertical di- 
mension, time; the P’s, phases; and the straight lines, the limits of culture areas. 


Taking all these factors into consideration, we may define a culture area as a 
region which is (or has been) inhabited by groups of people who possess different 
phases of culture but who at the same time share many elements of culture, dis- 
tinct from those to be found in the neighboring areas, and who have continued 
to share these elements for an appreciable length of time (Fig. 1). They have done 
this because (1) peoples who live in contact tend to influence each other, (2) they 
also tend to adapt to similar environmental conditions, and (3) they hand down 
their culture from generation to generation, thereby providing a certain amount 
of time depth. 

CO-TRADITION 

It follows from what has just been said that the concept of co-tradition must 
refer to something more than the ordinary culture-historical relationships within 
an area, for otherwise there would be no difference between a culture area and an 
area co-tradition. There would be no point in proposing a new concept to cover 
something which is already subsumed within the concept of culture area. 

18 Willey and others, 1956, pp. 9-19. 19 Kirchhoff, 1954. 
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Bennett was aware of this problem when he first proposed the concept of area 
co-tradition and, apparently in an attempt to resolve it, he made a distinction 
between the historical relationships within an ordinary culture area and those 
within an area co-tradition. Whereas the former are primarily on the level of 
individual elements of culture, he said, the latter are on the level of “cultures 








GQ b 
Fic. 2. Nature of Traditions (2) and Co-traditions (6). The P’s signify phases and the 
lines, genetic linkages. 


. . « treated as wholes.”*° We shall base our definition of a co-tradition on this 
point. 

When Bennett used the phrase “cultures . . . treated as wholes,” I assume 
that he meant phases of culture, as defined above. Each phase is a configuration 
of all the known aspects of material and social culture which were possessed by 
the people of its components.” Thus, it satisfies Bennett’s requirement of com- 
prising a cultural whole, as opposed to individual elements of culture or complexes 
on an intermediate level, such as a religious complex. 


20 Bennett, 1948, p. 1. 21 Rouse, 1955, pp. 713-714. 
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The basic characteristic of a co-tradition, then, is that its historical interrela- 
tionships are on the level of phases, or whole cultures, rather than of cultural 
elements. The term “tradition” refers to these interrelationships. By a tradition is 
meant a series of phases which have developed one out of another and which there- 
fore form a single cultural continuum, persisting over a relatively long period of 
time (Fig. 2, 2). Each phase has given rise to the one which followed it, so that 
they form a genetic line, developing through time.” 

Some definitions of tradition stress its limitation to a single area or region.”* 
This limitation will not be made here, since a people may migrate from one area 
to another, taking their tradition with them. In such a case, the tradition will have 
first occurred in one area and then have moved on to a second or even third area. 

So far as I am aware, this definition of a tradition corresponds to the one re- 
cently proposed by Phillips and Willey,** except that they have applied the term 
to individual elements of culture and to complexes of elements on an intermediate 
level as well as to cultural wholes. It also corresponds to the definition adopted by 
the 1955 seminar of the Society for American Archaeology at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan,” again with the exception that, for purposes of this paper, I am limiting the 
term to phases of culture and not applying it to lesser cultural units. 

To summarize, a tradition consists of a single, linear series of phases which has 
developed through a relatively long span of time but not necessarily within a 
single area. Such a tradition generally persists through several different time 
periods.”® 

With this definition, we may turn to a consideration of the nature of co-tradi- 
tion. I would suggest that it be defined as a series of traditions which have a com- 
mon origin (Fig. 2, 6). These traditions may have developed from a single, 
ancestral phase; or, as in Peru, they may have originated in a series of approxi- 
mately contemporaneous, genetically related phases which constitute a horizon. In 
either case, the essential elements are (1) the presence of several traditions, or 
linear series of genetically linked phases, rather than a single one, and (2) the 
fact that all these traditions have a common origin. 

Under this definition, a co-tradition originally comes into existence as a single 
phase or a series of closely related phases. It may either be the result of a cultural 


revolution in the previous co-tradition or it may arise through fusion of two or 





22 Idem, pp. 718-719. As there stated, the above usage of the term “genetic” is not to be 
confused with the phylogenetic linkages of Biology. Genetic is intended to have a more general 
meaning, with reference to any sort of relationship in which one unit develops directly out of 
another. 

23 Eg., Willey, 1945, p. 56. 

24 Phillips and Willey, 1953, pp. 626-628. 

25 Haury and others, 1956, especially pp. 38-39. 26 Idem, pp. 40-43. 
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more co-traditions. The original phase or phases of the new co-tradition then gives 
rise by a process of bifurcation to two or more series of additional phases, each 
constituting a different tradition. These traditions may converge, diverge, or de- 
velop in a parallel fashion. Some of the traditions may merge (e.g., Fig. 2, 5), 
but it should be stressed that not all merging traditions belong to the same co- 
tradition. 

A basic part of this definition, and the point which distinguishes a co-tradition 
from a tradition, is the process of bifurcation. This tends to come about whenever 
a group of people split up and move apart, for it is unlikely that two groups of 
people who have thus separated will pursue exactly the same cultural development. 
This process of bifurcation produces a certain resemblance to phylogeny in the 
plant and animal kingdoms. Nevertheless, there is an important difference: phases 
of different traditions and co-traditions may merge, whereas the corresponding 
genera and species of plants and animals do not.”" 

It goes without saying that a co-tradition, as here defined, is not restricted to 
one period of time or to one area in space. It may begin in one area, spread to 
another, then contract again; and it may become extinct in one area earlier than in 
another. In other words, it is a typological concept, not one defined in terms of 
time and space, as is a culture area. 

It is important to note, too, that the concept of co-tradition refers solely to 
culture and not to race or language. A group of people may change in racial com- 
position or in language while at the same time retaining the same co-tradition, or 
vice-versa. The Black Carib of Central America are an example. Originally In- 
dians in physical type, they became Negroes through intermarriage with escaped 
slaves in the Antilles, but have kept the Island Carib language and co-tradition.™* 

To summarize, a co-tradition is defined as a series of traditions, or linear series 
of phases, which have had a common origin and which have developed by a process 
of bifurcation. There is generally some subsequent fusion among the phases, and 
this may or may not lead to the development of a new co-tradition. When a people 
migrate, they may take their co-tradition from one area to another. It is also 
entirely possible for a group of people to maintain their co-tradition while chang- 
ing their physical type, language, or both, and vice versa. 


AREA CO-TRADITION 


Combining the concepts of culture area and co-tradition, we may say that an 
area co-tradition consists of a culture area containing only a single co-tradition. It 
27 Cf. Brew, 1946. The recent Ann Arbor seminar has applied the terms “diverging” and 
“converging traditions” to these two aspects of a co-tradition (Haury and others, 1956, fig. 1). 
28 Taylor, 1951. 
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comprises an area delimited temporally as well as geographically, in which the 
inhabitants share a distinctive series of elements of culture and in which the inhabi- 
tants’ phases of culture all have a common origin. Whether this is also true of 
their physical types and languages is immaterial for the concept. 

This is a rather unusual combination. One should theoretically be able to 
define culture areas almost everywhere, although they may not always be clearly 
marked. Co-traditions should also be practically universal. But to find only a single 
co-tradition in a given culture area does not seem very likely, since it implies that 
there has been no migration of people into the area during the time when the latter 
has been in existence, nor any outside influence strong enough to change the pat- 
tern of culture. Nevertheless, it is theoretically possible. 


APPLICATION OF THE CONCEPTS 


The definition of culture area which has been given above is applicable both 
to the Central Andes and to the Southwest. Bennett®® has compiled a list of 
culture traits characteristic of the former area; and Martin and Rinaldo,® of 
the latter. To be sure, Kirchhoff** has more recently questioned the validity of the 
Southwestern culture area, but he has done so on the level of the ethnography of 
the historic tribes, corresponding to the archaeological phases discussed by us. If, 
as here proposed, one instead defines the Southwestern area in terms of the ele- 
ments of culture shared by the tribes with the phases, there would seem to be no 
question as to the validity of the Southwestern culture area. 

Our definition of a co-tradition would also seem to fit the situation in the 
Central Andes as Bennett described it. If the conclusions of the specialists are 
correct, only a single co-tradition has existed in the area during Neo-Indian time. 
This may be said to have begun with the Chavin horizon, when corn, pottery, 
and the Chavin religious cult apparently spread throughout the area. The Chavin 
horizon in turn gave rise to a series of traditions, each of which persisted in its 
original locality throughout the rest of Peruvian prehistory. Each was temporarily 
broken to a greater or lesser extent by the subsequent Tiahuanaco and Inca hori- 
zons but reasserted itself so that, so far as we know, all the traditions which 
originally constituted the Peruvian co-tradition were still in existence when the 
Spaniards arrived in Peru. 

Applying the definition to the Southwest, we may identify each branch in the 
Gladwin-Colton classifications as a tradition, for each consists of a single series of 
phases which are believed to have developed one from another through time.** 
It follows that each system of root-stems-branches in the two classifications can 


29 Bennett, 1948, pp. 2-3. 31 Kirchhoff, 1954. 
30 Martin and Rinaldo, 1951, pp. 216-217. 32 Gladwin, 1934; Colton, 1939. 
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be identified as a co-tradition. (Whether or not each is a valid co-tradition is 
another matter, which I must leave to the experts in Southwestern archaeology 
to decide.) In other words, we may speak of an Anasazi, a Hohokam, and an 
Athapaskan co-tradition. 

Assuming that the Gladwin-Colton classifications are substantially correct, I 
would see two or more co-traditions developing in the Southwest in the period 
corresponding to the rise of the single Peruvian co-tradition. These include Anasazi 
and Hohokam, and possibly others such as Mogollon, depending upon whose 
classification one accepts. They appear to have existed side-by-side in the South- 
west until historic time. They were joined by at least one other, the Athapaskan 
co-tradition, in the period between 1000 and 1500 AD when archaeology and 
glottochronology indicate that the Athapaskan Indians entered the Southwest 
from the north.** 

Both Peru and the Southwest, then, constitute distinct culture areas. But only 
Peru has an area co-tradition, in that a single co-tradition appears to have existed 
within the Peruvian culture area from Chavin time on. The Southwestern culture 
area, on the contrary, has been occupied by at least three co-traditions, one of 
them intruding from far beyond the area. 

Outside Peru and the Southwest, the only clear-cut (though implicit) use of 
the concept of co-tradition known to me is MacNeish’s reconstruction of the 
prehistory of the northern Iroquois tribes.** This resembles the Southwestern sit- 
uation more than the Peruvian, for the Iroquois co-tradition is only one of several 
in the area and, if MacNeish’s reconstruction is correct, it had its origin in a 
single phase rather than a series of phases constituting a horizon, as is thought to 
be the case in Peru. Both in the Southwest and among the Iroquois, it is assumed 
that the phases have bifurcated with little or no subsequent fusion, which may or 
may not actually have been the case. 

It may be well in conclusion to sound a note of caution. The existence of a 
culture area is relatively easy to establish, since it is based upon the presence or 
absence of individual elements of culture. The co-tradition is another matter. It 
is not easy properly to define the complexes of elements which archaeologists call 
phases. When one goes beyond the process of simply tracing the persistence and 
diffusion of these phases to show that several of them form part of a tradition, 
one’s conclusions become increasingly less reliable.** How much more difficult, 
then, is it to demonstrate that a series of traditions form part of a single co-tradi- 
tion! It is only in areas of intensive archaeological research, such as the Southwest, 
that one can attempt this, and even there the results must be speculative. Never- 





33 Riley, 1954, p. 60; Hoijer, 1956, p. 232. 
34 MacNeish, 1954, fig. 23, p. 87. 35 Rouse, 1955, pp. 719-721. 
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theless, it has been attempted; it is one of the goals of archaeological research, 


and so it must be taken into consideration. 
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GUARA NAVIGATION: INDIGENOUS SAILING 
OFF THE ANDEAN COAST 
THOR HEYERDAHL 


N A PREVIOUS PAPER in this journal’ the role of the balsa raft in the 

marine architecture of aboriginal Peru and Ecuador has been discussed, and 

we have seen that the Andean boat-building principles differed fundamentally 
from those achieved by our own ancestry. 

Due to the treacherous nature of their open rocky coast and the heavy local 
surf, the Andean boat-builders strived for flexibility and buoyancy more than for 
elegance in line, and their pliant wash-through water-craft were elaborations of 
the life-buoy principle rather than of the vulnerable open hull. The ancient Peru- 
vians were as familiar with the principles of the water-tight hull as were their 
neighbors in Chile and Ecuador, but they dreaded the idea of a sinkable receptacle 
in off-shore navigation, and in early Peru our own conception of “boat” was rep- 
resented only by dug-out canoes used in calm rivers and lakes. 

Through irrigation, the coastal population was able to grow large quantities 
of Scirpus tatora in flooded areas. This reed, together with buoyant balsa timber 
imported from Ecuador, served to perfection the need of the early Peruvian mari- 
ners. In far-flung areas along the coast pontoon-like rafts of inflated seal-skin were 
also in use in the fierce surf and for voyages far into the open ocean. But hardwood 
was never employed for boat-building in ancient Peru, although large quantities 
of building timber were rafted to the Callao area with the Humboldt Current from 
the forest areas in Chile. This strange import custom, which prevailed at the very 
first advent of the Spaniards, has survived in its original primitive form to our 
own day. 

Almost in contrast to the elaborately carved hardwood ships of the Vikings, 
the equally seaworthy but plainly utilitarian reed or balsa-log rafts of early Peru 
were no art treasures worthy of entombment. The spongy balsa logs were no more 
suitable for ornamental carving than were the bundles of totora reed, and only 
certain raft accessories carved from algarrobo or other hardwood were sufficiently 
representable to be preserved as grave-goods, and thus occasionally interred with 
their owner upon his death. Such raft accessories are among the most familiar 
wooden artifacts found in pre-Columbian desert graves on the Peruvian coast. 
They fall in two very distinct categories. One is represented by the slim-handled 

1 T. Heyerdahl, The Balsa Raft in Aboriginal Navigation off Peru and Ecuador (South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, vol. 11, pp. 251-264, 1955). 
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and single-bladed paddle, the upper end of which is often left plain while on other 
specimens it may terminate in a round knob or a carved grip. These paddles are 
generally very long, frequently six feet or more. When we disregard some of the 
most elaborately carved museum pieces, certain of which may have been emblems 
of rank or purely ceremonial, it appears that these Peruvian paddles have all been 
used by a crew kneeling or crouching on the deck of wide rafts maneuvered by 
more than one person. Such paddles were never used on the “caballitos” or one- 
man rafts, which almost invariably were propelled by a piece of split bamboo, or 
by the mere hands. When a wooden paddle in rare cases was employed on a 
“caballito,” such as in the Arica area of northern Chile, the paddle was double- 
bladed like that used with an Eskimo kajak. This provided a better balance on 
the narrow “caballito,” which was ridden astride like a horse, feet in the water. 

Even the boat-shaped two-man reed-balsa was narrow enough in bow and 
stern to permit the paddlers to propel their craft kajak fashion with split bamboo. 
This is borne out by historic record and by numerous Mochica effigy jars. Only 
the larger rafts had a deck too wide to permit the crew to reach the water alter- 
nately on each side of the vessel, so that the paddlers had to be divided into a 
starboard and a port side team, each using strong single-bladed paddles. Benzoni 
has plainly illustrated this basic difference between a three-log “caballito” and a 
seven-log sailing raft in his otherwise crude drawing of the “method of fishing 
and navigating in the South Sea,” 1565. 

Apart from being a criterion of fair size of the raft on which it was employed, 
such single-stroke paddles give us very little edditional information. Certain 
among these paddles, however, are so remarkably long in the handle that they are 
obviously impractical for the average wooden raft. We may suspect that they could 
well have served the crew of the more elaborate reed-ships, the decks of which 
were considerably higher above the surface of the water than that of a wooden 
raft. Such larger reed ships, often lashed together two and two and covered by 
an extra deck crowded with crew and cargo, are well known from the iconographic 
art of the Mochica culture.” 

Although nothing but one-man reed “caballitos” survive in a few coastal lo- 
calities of Peru today, reed boats larger than those of Lake Titicaca were still in 
use off the Peruvian coast at the time of European arrival. The best were fifteen 
to twenty feet long and ten or twelve feet wide, with a crew of twelve, and when 
lashed together Mochica fashion they could carry even the Spanish beasts and 
cattle.® 

2 T. Heyerdahl, American Indians in the Pacific (London, 1952), Plate LXXXI, pp. 588, 


589. 
3 Bernabé Cobo, Historia del Nuevo Mundo [1653] (Sevilla, 1890-95), vol. 3, p. 219. 
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More interesting information may be deduced from the discovery of the sec- 
ond category of raft accessories frequently found in desert graves both on the 
north and south coast of Peru. These are long and slender hard-wood boards, 
running evenly wide from top to bottom while perforated or strongly indented at 
the upper end to form a carved grip. The grip is cut through like the handle of a 
saw, intended for a push-and-pull motion. Some of these boards are rather crudely 
manufactured, without ornamentation of any kind, whereas others have the handle 
section so elaborately carved and painted that they have become outstanding 
samples of the local art. The former type has not made much impression on 
observers, and many have been lost in the hands of huaqueros. 

However, a quite considerable number of the ornamented specimens, especially 
from the Pisco, Paracas, and Ica area on the south-central coast, have found their 
way to museums and collections all over the world, where they are exhibited pri- 
marily as splendid samples of aboriginal Peruvian wood-carving art. The purpose 
and function of these familiar and yet peculiar Peruvian artifacts have often been 
misinterpreted through mere guess-work, and until recent decades it was not 
unusual to find exhibited specimens labelled “ceremonial spades,” “ceremonial 
agricultural tools,” or “symbols of dignity presumably carried during ceremonies.” 
It became gradually more evident, however, that these peculiar boards were some 
unusual marine implements, since they were generally associated with fishermen’s 
equipment or other artifacts implying marine activity rather than agriculture. 
It was also apparent that the grip was ornamented precisely like the local paddle 
handle, and it gradually became customary to refer to the puzzling artifacts as 
a “kind of paddle” or even as a “rudder,” although it was rather obvious that in 
practice they could have served as neither. 

The actual function of these boards was first identified by Gretzer, and pub- 
lished by him in 1914 in his little known paper “Die Schiffahrt im alten Peru 
vor der Entdeckung.”* Gretzer pointed out that the boards in question were 
neither rudders nor paddles, but guaras, a special kind of center-board or sword 
used by the west coast aborigines for steering their sea-going rafts. Beyond this 
identification, Gretzer went no farther in his discussion of guara navigation, which 
was a highly specialized sailing technique. 

The first comprehensive study of marine architecture in early Peru was accom- 
plished by Lothrop and published by him in 1932 in a paper on “Aboriginal Navi- 
gation off the West Coast of South America.”® Lothrop happened to be as 


4 W. Gretzer, Die Schiffahrt im alten Peru vor der Entdeckung (Mitteilungen der Roemer- 
Museum, Hildesheim, no. 24, Hannover, 1914). 
5 S. K. Lothrop, Aboriginal Navigation off the West Coast of South America (Journal, 


Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 42, 1932). 
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prominent an authority on sailing technique and marine matters as in his own 
field of archaeology, and like Gretzer he identified the said carved boards as center- 
boards or guaras of the type which was still in use on the coast of Ecuador until 
quite recent historic time. Lothrop, however, was able to go farther. He realized 
that a center-board or guara, unlike the paddle, is only a dependent component 
in a complex pattern of navigation, and that, in itself, it is not a tool that can 
accomplish any maneuvering of a water-craft. He says: “It is obvious that a 
center-board is useless unless a vessel has sails.” The sail is indeed the necessary 
complimentary factor of the center-board, and whereas the former may be used 
without the latter, the reverse can never take place. As a contrast to a rudder or 
a steering-oar, the guara is purely a sailing tool, wholly useless on any water-craft 
propelled by oars or paddles. The rich archaeological occurrence of guaras in 
Inca and pre-Inca desert burials on the coast of Peru is thus conclusive evidence 
of the pre-Columbian use of sail off the Andean shores. 

This, in itself, warrants a further investigation of the guara, a pre-Spanish 
artifact that once must have been highly important in the economy of the coastal 
population. How much freedom of movement would the guara yield to the early 
local navigators? 

There is no want of early historic records of the sail as indigenous to the Inca 
empire.® This is vouched for by chroniclers like Saamanos, Xeres, Andagoya, 
Oviedo, Zarate, Las Casas, Balboa, Sarmiento de Gamboa, Inca Garcilasso, Ben- 
zoni, Cobo, etc., all of whom not only speak of the Inca mariners navigating their 
ocean with balsa rafts, but they all concur in recording that proper sails were part 
of the aboriginal equipment.” 

In my previous paper in this journal was mentioned how the aboriginal Inca 

6 In a recent paper in this journal (Vol. 12, pp. 154-156, 1956) S. Rydén proposes the 
view that the sail was introduced to Peru from the Whites through reciprocal trade between 

i He offers no documentation for this rather indefensible claim, nor did he do so when 
Se ee a ee 1949) wrote that balsa-rafts were 





lians in the Pacific, pp. 517-533, 559, 560. 
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“sail” and deep-sea navigation was described to Balboa by natives in Panama 
before any Spaniard had yet reached the Pacific Ocean. Next, on the first south- 
ward push towards Peru’s discovery, Pizarro’s own pilot captured a large Inca 
raft with excellent rigging and “cotton sails” (plural) navigating northwards off 
Ecuador. A little farther south, in Guayaquil Bay, the same discoverers overhauled 
five sailing balsas in two days, and when first entering the port of Tumbez in 
Peru they encountered a whole flotilla of Inca rafts standing out into the sea. 

We learn that these aboriginal sailing balsas could move freely back and forth 
between given destinations, like any other contemporary sailing ships, and yet we 
know that they were mere rafts without a keel. Records from the time of the 
Conquest speak of native Inca sailors who were compelled to navigate the open 
sea with Spanish horses and cavalry in heavy armor aboard their rafts; others 
speak of earlier exploring expeditions to far-off oceanic islands, etc.; and again 
we have the aforesaid instance of the Inca raft bound for Colombia or Panama 
with women and thirty tons of valuable merchandise on board. Was all this pos- 
sible with mere paddles in the fierce and treacherous Humboldt and Panama cur- 
rents? Certainly not. And is it possible to sail a flat-bottomed raft to a given des- 
tination with the aid only of a steering-oar? Certainly not. Any plain sailing-raft 
without a keel will merely drift helplessly with the wind, sideways or lengthwise, 
irrespective of the course attempted with a steering-oar. Thus, even without 
further information, we are led to suspect that the Inca sailors had something 
pushed down between the logs of their rafts to enable them to keep a forward 
course. In 1619 the Dutch admiral Spilbergen had his whole fleet supplied with 
dried fish from a native sailing balsa at Payta, Peru, and we learn that the raft 
had been out fishing for two months. The most dangerous upwellings and currents 
of the entire Peruvian coast are located off Payta harbor, 120 miles south of 
Tumbez; and we may well wonder how a flat-bottomed raft could return to its own 
port after such a long-lasting trip. Spilbergen has no comment on this remark- 
able raft technique, and yet his own crude but interesting drawing of the raft 
suffices to verify our suspicion.* The raft has neither rudder nor steering-oar, but 
two cloaked Indians are standing by the sails issuing orders to three others who 
are squatting on the raft’s deck, each maneuvering a guara thrust down vertically 
in the cracks between the logs. 

It is here important to realize that the use of center-boards was not yet known 
to Dutch or Spanish sailors, nor as a matter of fact to other contemporary visitors 
from abroad. At this time nothing but plain lee-boards was known in Europe. 
Spilbergen therefore, although leaving for posterity an interesting drawing of 

8 J. van Spilbergen, Speculum Orientalis Occidentalis que India Navigation, 1614-18 
(Leiden, 1619). 
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center-board navigation, refrained from any comment beyond the fact that the 
raft and sails “were very wonderfully made.” 

It was not until 1748 that two Spanish naval officers, Juan and Ulloa, made 
the first study of guara navigation and the secrets behind the maneuvering of the 
balsa rafts. After giving an excellent description of the raft’s construction, 
measures, carrying capacity, and the custom of bringing whole families on seasonal 
fishing expeditions along the coast, the authors add: ® 


Hitherto we have only mentioned the construction and the uses they are applied 
to; but the greatest singularity of this floating vehicle is that it sails, tacks and works 
as well in contrary winds as ships with a keel, and makes very little leeway. This 
advantage it derives from another method of steering than by a rudder; namely, by 
some boards, three or four yards in length, and half a yard in breadth, called guaras, 
which are placed vertically, both at the head and stern between the main beams, and 
by thrusting some of these deep in the water, and raising others, they bear away, 
luff up, tack, lay to, and perform all the other motions of a regular ship. An invention 
hitherto unknown to the most intelligent nations of Europe. . . . [Also] ...a 
guara being shoved down in the fore-part of the vessel must make her luff up; and 
by taking it out, she will bear away or fall off. Likewise on a guara’s being shoved down 
at the stern, she will bear away, and by taking it out of the water, the balsa will luff, 
or keep nearer to the wind. Such is the method used by the Indians in steering the 
balsas, and sometimes they use five of six guaras, to prevent the balsa from making 
leeway, it being evident that the more they are under water, the greater resistance 
the side of the vessel meets with, the guaras performing the office of lee-boards used 
in small vessels. The method of steering by these guaras is so easy and simple, that 
when once the balsa is put in her proper course, one only is made use of, raising or 
lowering it as occasions require, and thus the balsa is always kept in her intended 


In the same publication the authors made the first effort to introduce the 
peculiar method of guara or center-board navigation to contemporary Europe, but 
with no success. When Lescallier in 1791 published his instruction for French 
naval cadets*® and when Charnock in 1801 wrote his history of marine architec- 
ture ™! they could still only quote Juan and Ulloa and confirm that guara-steering 
was a method peculiar to the said Indians and not yet known in Europe. Not 
least, Lescallier made vigorous attempts to introduce this sailing method to Europe, 
with a special view to improving lifesaving rafts by making them navigable at sea. 

9 G. Juan and A. de Ulloa, Relacion historica del viaje a la America Meridional (Madrid, 
1748), vol. 1, p. 264. 

10 M. Lescallier, Traité pratique du gréement des vaisseaux et autres batimens du mer 
(Paris, 1791), vol. 1, pp. 458-463. 

11 J. Charnock, A History of Marine Architecture (London, 1801), vol. 1, p. 12. 
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Humboldt?” and Stevenson could also only refer to Peruvian center-boards as a 
remarkable curiosity peculiar to the local aboriginals, and the latter saw balsa rafts 
in Peru which, merely by the use of guaras, were “beating up against the wind and 
current” for hundreds of miles, with 25 or 30 tons of cargo. 

The guara was still an important culture element peculiar to the coastal mer- 
chants and fishermen in Ecuador and northern Peru when Paris visited Guayaquil 
Bay before he published his essay on non-European naval constructions towards 
the middle of the last century.** He described the guaras and published an excel- 
lent technical drawing of their arrangement on board the raft. He agreed that 
they permitted the rafts to luff and go about, but he had no opportunity to see 
them tacking against the wind, although he added: “The rafts have no other 
methods for steering on the ocean. . . .” It was about this time Skogman™ 
recorded that balsa rafts were visiting the oceanic Galapagos Islands, navigating 
the Pacific with guaras pushed down through slots between the logs. Our own 
archaeological survey of the Galapagos Islands produced sufficient evidence to 
the effect that this remote group was repeatedly visited by aboriginal mariners 
from widely separated areas on the mainland, at least since Coastal Tiahuanaco 
time.” Such visits could not have been effected without the freedom allowed by 
guara navigation. 

Towards the end of last century, with the rapid progress of modern accultura- 
tion, balsa rafts and center-board navigation started to disappear from the Pacific 
coast of Peru and Ecuador. In the same recent period, or about 1870, the first 
center-boards were made use of on European water-craft, and it has even been 
questioned whether this modern “invention” was made in Eagland or the United 
States.’ The original method, that permits direct navigation of rafts, is still so 
obscure to modern mariners that life-rafts of all nations in our day are left drift- 
ing helplessly at the mercy of wind and current. The first European attempt of 
guara navigation on a taft was made by the Kon-Tiki expedition in 1947. At our 
departure, navigation experts maintained that the guaras, at the very best, would 
act as lee-boards enabling the raft to cut a forward course. It was found, however, 


12 A. de Humboldt, Vues des Cordilleres, et monuments des peuples indigénes de [ Ameri- 
que (Paris, 1810), p. 295. 

13 W. B. Stevenson, A Historical and Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years’ Residence 
in South America (London, 1825), vol. 2, p. 224. 

14 F. EB. Paris, Essai sur la construction navale des peuples Extra-Européens (Paris, 1841-43), 
p. 148. 

15 C. Skogman, Fregatten Eugenies Resa Omkring Jorden Aren 1851-1853 (Stockholm, 
1855), p. 164. 

16 T. Heyerdahl and A. Skjélsvold, Archaeological Evidence of Pre-Spanish Visits to the 
Galapagos Islands (Memoir, Society for American Archaeology, no. 12, 1956). 

17 Lothrop, op. cit., p. 237. 
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Fic. 1. A: Adjustments of guaras and sail to turn the raft into the wind; B: Adjustment 
for tacking. 
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during the voyage, that the raising or lowering of guaras fore or aft would in- 
stantly make the raft fall off or bear to, whereas all attempts to turn about and 
tack the raft into the wind failed completely. Upon arrival in Polynesia, the raft’s 
modern crew therefore yielded to the generally held claim that balsa rafts, like 
any other flat-bottomed vessel, could only be sailed at certain angles in the general 
direction of a following wind. 

The problem was, however, revived by the present author in 1953, as he was 
led to suspect?® that the failure in tacking was probably due to the inexperience 
of the raft’s crew rather than to limitations in the aboriginal Peruvian sailing tech- 
nique. An experiment by balsa raft off the coast at Playas, in Ecuador, enabled 
Mr Emilio Estrada, Dr Erik K. Reed, Mr Arne Skjélsvold and the writer to redis- 
cover the remarkable technique of guara navigation.’® A correct interplay between 
the handling of sail and guaras was required. The yard of the square sail had 
to be hoisted so near to the juncture of the bipod mast that it could be swung 
freely from one side to the other. It was the ratio of submerged guara surface 
respectively before and behind the mast that would set the raft steadily in a given 
course. To jib, the guaras in the bow were raised until the bow fell sharply off, 
and we followed after with the sail by swinging the yard around the starboard 
mast (see Fig. 1A). The very moment when the wind could no longer fill the sail, 
time was ripe to swing the yard back and around the port mast, while the bow 
guaras were pushed back down and the stern guaras were lifted. In this way the 
raft continued to turn beyond ninety degrees to the wind, and when the desired 
angle against the wind direction had been obtained, the stern guaras were quickly 
lowered again and regulated to create equabilium, whereby the raft steadily con- 
tinued in the new course at a diagonal against the wind. If desired the raft could 
now start tacking (see Fig. 1 B). This was done by raising the stern guaras while 
the sail was kept full as long as possible. The raft thereby turned directly into 
the wind, and the very moment when the direction dead into the wind was reached, 
the sail was swung to the opposite (starboard) side and simultaneously the stern 
guaras were lowered and those in the bow raised. As soon as the sail was filled, 
the bow guaras, too, were lowered, and the stern boards adjusted until the required 
course against the head wind was reached and fixed. In this manner it was possible 
to tack the raft into the wind, as sharply as a 16th century European sailing vessel, 
and yet without applying any steering mechanism known to our own ancestry. 
Without the customary technique of turning a rudder or a steering-oar, only by 





18 Heyerdahl, American Indians in the Pacific, p. 606. 

19 T. Heyerdahl, En Gjenoppdaget Inka-kunst: Guara-metoden som lar flater krysse og 
jibbe uten ror eller styre-dre (Teknisk Ukeblad, no. 48, pp. 1039-1044, Oslo, 1954); EB. Estrada, 
Balsa and Dugout Navigation in Ecuador (American Neptune, vol. 15, no. 2, Salem, 1955). 
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adjusting the depth of guaras and thereby altering the ratio of the leeway stability 
fore and aft, the aboriginal balsa raft with its bipod mast and square sail can set 
its course with the wind to any given destination and, with the limitations of any 
other sailing vessel, struggle back to home port. 

The invention of guara navigation, and its extensive practice on the coast of 
Peru as far down as Paracas and Ica in pre-Inca time, is one of the most remark- 
able features of the Andean seaboard dwellers. We have in the frequent local 
occurrence of archaeological guaras, plain or ornamented, one more outstanding 
example of the ingenuity and high cultural standing of the population on the 
Pacific coast of ancient Peru. 


Osto, Norway 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL CUCURBITACEAE FROM A CAVE 
IN SOUTHERN BAJA CALIFORNIA 
THOMAS W. WHITAKER* 


HE PLANT MATERIALS that form the basis of these studies are from a 

single site (designated as “Loreto-1” after August 1953 and known as “B.C. 
100” in the University of California Department of Anthropology sponsored 
archaeological work in the 1940’s), a cave in the mountains about 10 miles ESE 
of the town of San José de Comondi, Baja California. The cave is located in the 
high mountains in the central part of the peninsula (east to west) , and in the south- 
ern part of the peninsula, within the political area of Baja California Territorio 
Sur. According to Massey’ there is good evidence that the botanical specimens 
from the cave may be provisionally dated between 1697 and 1750 AD. During 
this general period there was a great deal of unrest among the missionized Indians 
of the area. Because of epidemics or related factors some Indians left nearby 
missions (such as Comondi, San Xavier, or Purisima) to return to native haunts. 
The cave’s cultural materials are sometimes confused, perhaps because of the ac- 
tivities of treasure hunters and animals. There are some artifacts from the main- 
land of Mexico and others of apparently European-inspired origin that suggest 
pilfering at the missions by the Indians. The ears of maize recovered from the 
cave are presumed to be descended from maize brought to the peninsula from the 
Mexican mainland or elsewhere in colonial Spain by missionaries.” 

On the basis of casual examination, all of the material was assumed to be the 
remains of cucurbitaceous plants. So far as I am aware, these are the first archaeo- 
logical records of the Cucurbitaceae to be reported from Baja California. As such, 
their identification and comments on their significance may have some value for 
future studies of this area. 

* The writer is indebted to the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation for assist- 
ance in support of these studies. 

1 Personal communication from Dr William C. Massey. These materials were made available 
for examination and study through courtesy of Dr Massey, of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. I am greatly indebted to Mr Robert J. 
Drake, Research Assistant in Zoology, U. S. P. H. S. Project E-1245, Department of Zoology, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. Based on his experience in the Comondi area and in 
excavating the cave, he has given much helpful advice and criticism. 

2 Nickerson, Variation in Cob Morphology among Certain Archaeological and Ethnological 
Races of Maize. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL CUCURBITACEAE 
MATERIALS 


The specimens are listed in Table 1, with wall thickness, approximate area, 
and pertinent remarks. Unless otherwise noted, all of the fragments are from 
fruits of Lagenaria siceraria (Mol.) Stand. There is one fragment that appears 
to be from the fruit of the true calabash, Crescentia cujete L. Numbers marked 
with an asterisk (*) were sectioned and studied microscopically using the method 
described by Whitaker.® 


Taste 1 
A list of the specimens of the Cucurbitaceae from 
Loreto-l, with wall thickness, approximate area, 
and relevant remarks. 


Museum No. Wall thick- Area Remarks 
ness in mm. in mm. 
3-12284* (1 fragment) 4.5 68> 49 Shows considerable erosion, charred 
3-12285 (1 fragment, 25 37X26 Appears to be from neck-type fruit 
Plate 1, upper) 
3-12793 (1 fragment, 8 77X60 Heavy, with thick wall 
Plate 1, upper) 
3-13256 (4 fragments) 5.8 53X29 These 4 pieces are evidently fragments 
25 & 20 of the same shell 
3-13265 (1 fragment) 5 57 X 46 — or varnished on interior 
surface 
3-13281 (1 fragment) 45> 38 Peculiar, light exterior; may have been 
painted or varnished 








3-13345 (1 fragment) 4 39X35 

3-13357 (4 fragments) 5.0 3623 All badly charred; all evidently frag- 
40 22x14 ments of same shell 

3-13355 Single seed of Lagenaria - at type (see Plate 1, lower) 

3-13370 (1 fragment) 20 37X29 Very thin, but surely Lagenaria 

3-13400 (4 fragments) a 48 X 34 Shows some erosion 

b 26 19 

c 31X18 Very thin, but probably Lagenaria 

d 18X15 Very thin, but probably Lagenaria 


3-13408 (1 fragment) 33X18 Badly eroded, very thin but probably 
Lagenaria 
3-13434 (2 fragments) 4026 Shows some erosion 
3 25> 16 Exterior yellowish, may have been 
painted 


3-13442 (2 fragments) 3.5 28 XK 26 
3 Whitaker, Lagenaria: a pre-Columbian Plant in the Americas. 
4 Catalogue numbers of the Museum of Anthropology, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 
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Museum No. Wall thick- Area Remarks 
ness inmm. in mm. 
5 3318 Badly eroded 
*3-13460 (1 fragment) 3 50X43 Peculiar, light exterior, may have been 
painted or 
*3.13499 (1 fragment, 40 42X22 Peculiar oe exterior, may have 
Plate 1, upper) been pain 
*3.13534 (2 fragments) 4229 Badly Laer very thin but probably 
Lagenaria 
36X25 Very light, exterior striped? 
2617 Very thin, but probably Lagenaria 
45X25 Evidently from rounded shell 
4021 Fairly thin, badly eroded 
40 < 24 eroded 
28 X 19 
66 X61 
45 X 31 
80 X 66 





~ 
ww 


*3.13547 (2 fragments) 


3-13564 (1 fragment) 
3-13573 (2 fragments) 


wu 


3-13632 (1 fragment) 
3-13694 (1 fragment) 
*3-13722 (1 fragment) 
3-13757 (1 fragment) 24 X 16 


been painted 
*3.13624 (1 fragment, 26><16 Yellowish-brown exterior, probably 
broken) Crescentia 
3-13942 (1 fragment) 28X17 Exterior yellowish, may have been 


wa 


— 
o 5S 


3-17873 (1 fragment) 3 27X19 Badly eroded, but probably Lagenaria 





One can summarize Table 1 by stating that but for two specimens, all of the 
materials submitted for identification are “shell” fragments of Lagenaria siceraria. 
There is one seed of L. siceraria and an undetermined fragment. The questionable 
fragment is probably from the calabash, Crescentia cujete. However, it is not 
large enough to make a positive determination. 


DISCUSSION 


It is not surprising to find that the cucurbitaceous (“shell”) remains from this 
site consist primarily of Lagenaria. Primitive peoples lacking the knowledge of or 
materials for the manufacture of pottery or metalware frequently turn to the hard 
shelled fruits of L. siceraria for their utensils and other household necessities. 

The complete absence of plant remains of the genus Cucurbita is unexpected 
and unexplained. Occupants of this cave must have had contact with the mainland, 
either directly or through the missionaries. If this were true it is difficult to under- 
stand why squash and pumpkins were not staple items in their diet. Since condi- 
tions were suitable for the culture of Lagenaria, there is no doubt that some of the 
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thick-walled 


fragment with varnished or lac 


Upper: “Shell” fragments of Lagenaria siceraria from Baja California. 3-12793 


fragment; 3-12285 — fragment from necked fruit; 3-13499 


quered exterior 
Lower: Four seeds of L. siceraria. Left to right (1) seed from Loreto-1; (2) broad corky seed 


characteristic of African varieties; (3) and (4) relatively slender, narrow and small seeds char 


acteristic of those recovered from many archaeological sites in the Americas 
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varieties of Cucurbita pepo, C. moschata, C. mixta, or C. maxima would also have 
been adapted to culture in the vicinity of the cave. 

The single seed of Lagenaria siceraria is of considerable interest. It appears to 
be a broad-seeded type (see Plate 1, lower). The broad-seeded types are charac- 
teristic of collections from the Old World, while the narrow-seeded types with or 
without paired protuberances are nearly always associated with American archaeo- 
logical collections. However, this is not always true, as Whitaker and Bird® have 
reported broad-seeded types from Huaca Prieta, Peru. This seems to indicate that 
Lagenaria was much more variable in the Americas than the earlier archaeological 
records would lead us to believe. 

The finding of a fragment of the fruit of the calabash (Crescentia) would 
ordinarily not be anticipated. Considering the relatively recent date of the col- 
lections, it was probably obtained by Indian occupants of the cave through their 
contacts with the missions. In any case, Crescentia is known to be native to the 
West Indies, Tropical Mexico, and Central America. There are no records to 
suggest that it might have been an element in the endemic flora of Baja California. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-seven fragments of plant material from a cave 10 miles ESE of the 
town of San José de Comondi, in southern Baja California (site designated as 


Loreto-1) were identified. Twenty-five were “shell” fragments of Lagenaria 
siceraria (Stand.) Mol.; there was one seed of L. siceraria and one shell fragment 
of Crescentia cujete L. The seed is evidently of the broad-seeded type, characteris- 
tic of African varieties. The absence of remains of Cucurbita is unexplained and * 
difficult to interpret. 
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CULTURAL PERSISTENCES AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE: 
THE MESOAMERICAN CALENDAR SURVIVALS* 
MANNING NASH 


HE EXPLANATION of persisting features of non-Western cultures in 

situations of acculturation is frequently made in terms which approach tight 
and seemingly 1. reducible tautologies. Such theoretical notions as “culture core,” 
“basic cultural structure,” “cultural focus,” and similar conceptions purport to 
explain why, for example, elements of aboriginal religion have survived in one 
Mexican community and not in another, or why respect for age continues in a 
former Plains tribe while the generational kinship system has been modified to a 
bilineal one. This kind of explanation rests on the idea that some parts of culture, 
or of a culture, are in themselves more “viable,” more resistant to change or modi- 
fication than other parts. Since the viability of a cultural feature is only judged 
after the fact of its having persisted while other parts of the culture have been 
lost or undergone change, the explanation is of necessity either a sterile labeling 
of parts of culture or an empirically meaningless tautology. 

Interpretation of cultural persistences in this manner appears to be an offspring 
of a type of theory in which all the regular, repetitive aspects of human group 
living are conceptualized under the single category “culture.” One way out of this 
dilemma is the use of a broader interpretative framework which includes “culture,” 
“society,” and the “individual” as three distinct, but interrelated categories." 
Applying this broader framework to a problem in acculturation and cultural per- 
sistence may illustrate the perspective and research leads to be gained by its use. 

The differential retention of elements of the ancient calendar of the high civi- 
lizations of Mesoamerica is a puzzle of long standing.” The ancient calendar was 
composed of a 365-day solar year, 18 named months of 20 days, a 5-day month 

* Revised version of a paper read at the Central States Anthropological Society meetings, 
Bloomington, Indiana, May, 1955. i se tig, llr pict epee Ae lp open 
on a grant from the Social Science Research Council. I am indebted to Drs Sol Tax and Robert 
Redfield for their criticisms of an earlier version. 

1 Fred Eggan, Social Anthropology and the Method of Controlled Comparison (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 56, pp. 743-763, 1954) gives the historical reasons why a theory emphasizing 
“culture history and process” grew up in the United States, while a theory stressing social “struc- 
ture and function” developed among the British. He offers a fruitful way of uniting the strong 
points of both orientations. 

2 Ralph Beals, Robert Redfield, and Sol Tax, Anthropological Research Problems with Ref- 
erence to the Contemporary Peoples of Mexico and Guatemala (American Anthropologist, vol. 45, 
pp. 1-21, 1943). 
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containing four year-bearers, and a 260-day cycle of 20 named “day lords” and 
13 numbers. The permutation of the divinatory calendar with the solar calendar 
made the calendar round, and the round was projected into longer time units and 
cycles. In contemporary Mesoamerican communities, elements ranging from the 
calendar round to the survival of only the 20 named days are found in a broken 
distribution from the western highlands of Guatemala along the cordillera up into 
southern Mexico and among the Mazatec of Vera Cruz. 

Miles* has grouped the eighty-two communities from which calendrical ele- 
ments are reported into three types, based on the presence or absence of the tzolkin, 
or a modified kind of tzolkin. Since the divinatory calendar has a wider areal 
spread, is reported from more communities, it has been called the most viable 
part of aboriginal calendrics, or with the 365-day year defined as “the most con- 
servative components” of the native charting of time.* 

Reworking Miles’ distributional data in order to bring to bear a different con- 
ceptual apparatus and mode of explanation, the calendar survivals may be segre- 
gated into two regions. The area of the map (Fig. 1), marked / contrasts with 
the area marked 2 along a single major dimension of calendar survivals. In region 
1, north of a line which runs through Nebaj, San Cristobal, Santa Cruz in Guate- 
mala, elements of the calendar having to do with the solar year — be they the 
18 months, the 365-day year, or the 5-day terminal period, or all of them together 
— are found. South of this line (2 in Fig. 1) no features of the calendar having 
to do with the actual counting of time have been retained. Only the 260-day 
divinatory calendar or parts of it have survived. The tzolkin bears no reference 
to time periods in the solar year, except as the passage of days means the dominance 
of a different day-lord. The broad difference between region J and region 2 is a 
difference in the retention of chronological units versus the complete absence of 
such units. 

Along with the differences in calendar survivals there appears a systematic 
difference in the social and religious organizations in region ] and region 2. In the 
northern region of the chronological retentions, calendrical counts and lore are 
carried on by men who are part of the formal religious and social organizations 
of the community. In the area to the south, where only the 260-day tzolkin is 
found, the opposite is true. The men who are experts in the use of the calendar 
are not integrated into the formal religious and civil organizations of the local 
community. 

In view of this systematic coincidence in retention of chronological elements 

3 Suzanna W. Miles, “An Analysis of Modern Middle American Calendars” (in Sol Tax, 
ed., Acculturation in the Americas, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 273-284. 

4 Miles, idem, p. 283. 
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with a kind of social and religious structure, and their absence in a different kind 
of structure, an hypothesis, based upon a conceptual distinction between culture 
and society presents itself. It is this: if the social structure institutionalizes the role 
of calendar expert, then in order to carry out the duties of that role it is necessary 
that the calendar expert know some chronological elements of the calendar; but 
if the social structure does not have a status for calendar expert, then the divina- 
tory aspects of the calendar are sufficient elements for the calendar expert. This 
hypothesis argues that the cultural complex of the calendar, once common to the 
entire area,” is tied to a particular kind of social structure, and that within the 
social structure it is the position of the calendar expert which is crucial to the 
retention of one or another element of the calendrical complex. The line of argu- 
ment follows the logic of holding that social structures have tasks to perform, 
and that some elements of a cultural heritage are compatible with the social cir- 
cumstances facing a society, while others are not. Those which are compatible 
“survive” and those which are not “disappear.” The viewpoint here is that some 
cultural elements depend upon a particular kind of social organization, while 
others do not. The intention is to demonstrate, by analysis of this limited problem, 
a way of deciding whether or not a cultural element is intimately related to a 
pattern of social relations, and to exhaust this category of inquiry before falling 
back on self-referent statements. A contrast between a community in region I and 
a community in region 2 will make concrete the logic of procedure, and indicate 
what new dimensions and perspectives may be expected when the frame of analysis 
includes both culture and society as concepts. 

Cantel (Fig. 1) is a Quiché-speaking community. Like its neighbors it is one 
of a series of local Indian societies marked by a relatively distinct culture and 
a self-conscious identification as an ethnic entity. Here only the 20 named days 
and the 13 number of the ancient calendar are found. The 20 named days, or 
“lords of the days” are the same series of lucky and unlucky days found in the 
nearby communities of Chichicastenango® and Momostenango.” The predominant 
feature of the social organization of Cantel is a series of ranked civil and religious 
offices, which until recently formed a single hierarchy.* These ranked offices are 

5 Ignore the pre-Conquest variations in kinds of calendars. For the purpose of this paper 
it is immaterial that the Quiché had a 400-day year. 

6 Ruth Bunzel, Chichicastenango: a Guatemalan Village (Locust Valley, New York: J. J. 


Augustin, 1952). 

7 Leonhard Schultze Jena, La Vida y las Creencias de los Indigenas Quiches de Guatemala 
(Antonio Goubaud C. and Herbert D. Sapper, trans., Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia e 
Historia de Guatemala, vol. 20, nos. 1-4, 1945). 

8 Manning Nash, The Reaction of a Civil Religious Hierarchy to a Factory in Guatemala 
(Human Organization, vol. 13, pp. 26-28, 1955). 
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the means whereby Cantel carries on its civil life of administration, dispensation 
of justice, keeping of public order, and its religious life of caring for the cult of 
the Saints and relating the community to the supernatural world. In these hier- 
archies of civil and religious offices there is no post or provision for a calendar 
specialist. The public functions of the community, both sacred and secular, are 
carried on without reference to the divinatory calendar and without participation 
of calendar experts. 

In 1953-54 only nine men in this community of 8,000 souls knew the ordered 
progression of the 20 named days and their use in cure and divination. These men 
are shamans. They are the curers of disease which does not respond to home rem- 
edy or to medicine purchased in the local pharmacy. They are the interpreters of 
dreams and portents, and they are the foretellers of the future. These services 
they perform by using the symbol system of the 20 named days and the 13 num- 
bers in connection with a set of invocations and the mechanical aid of the pito 
beans. All the divinatory and curing services provided by the shamans are at the 
request of a particular individual. The shaman performs in an expert-client 
relationship, for a cash fee, with those who seek his services. No man in Cantel 
makes a significant part of his income from shamanistic practice, and so the calen- 
dar experts are not full-time purveyors of supernatural services. 

The shaman in Cantel is summoned to his calling by the private advent of a 
dream. He needs no public ratification to become a calendar expert, only the 
consent of one of the other shamans to teach him the necessary lore. The taking 
on of the role of shaman does not bring in its wake social honor or special esteem, 
for such is not generally afforded to shamans. 

Cantel shamans, who are the only carriers of the surviving calendar elements, 
are, then, semi-specialists, recruited through inner promptings, and not part of 
the formal civil or religious organization of the community. From this social posi- 
tion their use of the supernatural calendar is limited. The practice of calendar 
lore and medical technique does not organize individuals into a community of 
believers, nor mark public celebrations, nor involve any sort of group participa- 
tion. The role of the calendar shaman is essentially that of a supernatural expert 
in closing the gap of uncertainty between an individual and his world by the 
intervention of supernatural knowledge to predict the course of events. For this 
social role, stemming from the shaman’s position outside the formal religious and 
civil organizations, the 20 named days and the 13 numbers are fully adequate. 
The larger chronological units of the calendar are superfluous to a Cantel shaman 
in view of his role in the community. 

The case is quite different in the area of maximum retention of calendar ele- 
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ments. In Santa Eulalia, a Jalteca-speaking community in northwest Guatemala, 
the outstanding feature of social organization is a civil-religious hierarchy center- 
ing about the use of the larger calendrical units as well as the divinatory cycle 
of 20 named days and 13 numbers.® In this hierarchy is included a soothsayer, as 
La Farge calls him,’® or calendar expert as I have used that term. The position 
of soothsayer is that of adviser and consultant for the body of Prayermakers who 
head the religious organization. The calendar expert is appointed for life by the 
elders of the community. He is a full-time specialist in the use of calendar knowl- 
edge and ritual. The post is one of social honor and esteem, as well as one of 
temporal power. 

The role of calendar expert in Santa Eulalia includes important public duties. 
The soothsayer is called upon to make costumbre, as the divination is called, in 
connection with the selection of personnel for the civil and religious offices for 
the coming year. The planting and harvesting of corn are tied into the omens 
and portents revealed by the soothsayer, and the setting of dates for important 
community ritual observances depends upon the calculations of the soothsayer. 
There are, in Santa Eulalia, calendar experts nearly parallel in status and role 
to those of Cantel, but the communal religious life centers about a calendar priest, 
who is an integral part of a formal religious organization depending in large part 
upon the operation of the larger surviving units of the ancient calendar. 

Thus the status and role of the calendar expert in Santa Eulalia is almost 
the complete opposite of that social position and role in Cantel. The practice of 
calendar knowledge in Santa Eulalia is at the service of an organized religious 
hierarchy which represents a community of believers. Here the calendar expert is 
a priest rather than a shaman. His concern is with the community rather than 
with the welfare of individuals. 

For the carrying on of the role of calendar expert in Santa Eulalia, the priest 
needs at his disposal more than the 20 named days and the 13 numbers, although 
he cannot do without these features of the ancient calendar. The larger chrono- 
logical units of the calendar fit into the status and role of calendar expert when 
he is a member of the organized religious life of the community, just as they do 
not fit when the expert is not integrated into the formal religious and civil structure 
of the community. 

This broad contrast in the role of calendar expert in Cantel and Santa Eulalia 
is paralleled, with local variations, throughout the distribution of calendar sur- 
vivals in Guatemala. One could as easily, and with as much profit, contrast the 


9 Oliver La Farge, Santa Eulalia: the Religion of a Cuchumatan Indian Town (Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1937). 
10 Ibid. 
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Ixil™ with the Indians of Panajachel™ or the Indians of Jacaltenango*™* with 
those of Chichicastenango.’* The same sort of connections revealed by the Cantel 
and Santa Eulalia comparison would appear: where the calendar expert is part 
of the formal religious and civil organizations there are one or another of the 
larger chronological units, and where he is not, only the reduced divinatory cycle 
is found. 

Such a connection does not appear fortuitous. The role of calendar expert and 
the kind of calendar retention go along together because the differences in role 
and social structure call for a different kind of knowledge and performance 
based upon different elements of the calendar. 

The utility of separating society from culture as different, but intimately 
related abstractions from the same set of observations is seen in the kind of ques- 
tions and possible solutions such a conceptual apparatus raises. In this sense the 
use of the Mesoamerican calendar survivals was heuristic — a device to indicate 
a fresh line of attack on the perennial problem of differential change in the aspects 
of social life. Substantively, the problem of Mesoamerican survivals or retentions 
is ultimately to be explained through a series of historical events which favored 
the persistence of one kind of social organization in one region and another sort 
of social organization in another region. But the historical events take on cultural 
and social meaning only as they are brought to bear by some theoretical system. 

What has here been urged, through an examination of calendar retentions, is 


that a theoretical system which distinguishes between culture and society is the 
kind which can most fruitfully take account of history and psychology as they 
bear on social and cultural change, without reliance on research-blocking 
tautologies. 


Unrversrry or WASHINGTON 
SeatTie, WasHIncTON 





11 Jackson Steward Lincoln, An Ethnological Study of the Ixil Indians of the Guatemala 
Highlands (Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, Microfilm Collection of Manuscripts on 
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12 Sol Tax, Panajachel: Field Notes (Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, Microfilm 
Collection of Manuscripts on Middle American Cultural Anthropology, no. 29, 1950). 

13 Cpe fe Sy wh ets Some re Year-Bearer's People (New Orleans: Tulane 
University, Middle American Research Series Publications, no. 3, 1931). 

14 Sol Tax, Notes on Santo Tomas Chichicastenango (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Libraries, Microfilm Collection of Manuscripts on Middle American Cultural Anthropology, 
no. 16, 1947). 





THE “MIDDLE FRASER” AND “FOOTHILL” CULTURES: 
A CRITICISM 
WAYNE SUTTLES 


- HER LATEST PAPER, “The Cultural Development of the Northwest 
Coast” (1956), Marian W. Smith summarizes much of her past writing on 
the archaeology and ethnology of the Fraser and Columbia River areas and at- 
tempts a synthesis of the earlier publications. The publication of this paper makes 
it desirable, if not imperative, that Smith’s work be reéxamined.* 

Smith begins this most recent paper with a reference to three “initial assump- 
tions” made by the beginning of the century concerning the culture history of 
the Northwest Coast. They concerned: “(a) relationships between the Northwest 
Coast and the American Arctic and/or Asia; (b) the significance of an old climax 
of culture on the lower Fraser River; and (c) the westward movement of cultural 
traits from the interior to the coast.” I will return to these “initial assumptions” 
later. Smith goes on to discuss two recent “formulations” of her own which are 
“primarily relevant to the third initial assumption, ic. to the interchange of 
coastal and interior traits.” They are: “(1) the recognition of a coastal stone- 
chipping tradition of some age, and (2) the reconstruction of a prehistoric cultural 
province in the foothill regions of the Cascades.” The first of these formulations, 
she says, rests on archaeological data, the second mainly on ethnographic data. 
I will leave the first formulation and related archaeological problems to my col- 
leagues in archaeology. In the present paper I will consider the second formula- 
tion and Smith’s use of ethnographic data for historic reconstruction. 

Smith’s contribution to ethnology in this area seems to be the postulation of 
not one but two somewhat interrelated prehistoric cultural entities: 

(1) A “Middle Fraser Culture” underlying historic Halkomelem on the 
Fraser between Mission and Yale and represented historically only among the 
Nooksack. Its existence is inferred from the distribution of certain traits and it 
serves to explain the “anomalous” position of the Nooksack. 

(2) A “Prehistoric Foothill Province” extending along both slopes of the 
Cascade Range of Washington and the Coast Range of British Columbia north- 

1 Charles E. Borden of the University of British Columbia and Wilson Duff and Michael 
Kew of the Provincial Museum, Victoria, B.C., have read a draft of this paper and I am 
indebted to them, especially to Duff, for suggestions which I have incorporated into it. I have 
ee See 
im) tions, 
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ward from the Columbia River as far as the Bella Coola. It is a culture stratum 
still older than the “Middle Fraser Culture,” underlying inland Puget Sound, 
the “Middle Fraser,” and the Bella Coola. Its existence serves to explain the origin 
of the Bella Coola and the distribution of stone sculpture. 

Both of these postulated cultural entities and most of the arguments advanced 
in support of them can be seriously challenged. 


1. THE MIDDLE FRASER CULTURE 


The area along the Fraser from Mission up to Yale is the upper portion of 
the territory of a group of tribes called Stalo, Mainland Halkomelem, or Lower 
Fraser. They speak a Coast Salish language called Halkomelem, which is also 
spoken down the river to its mouth and across Georgia Strait on Vancouver Island, 
the best-known other Halkomelem-speaking tribes being the Kwantlen and Mus- 
queam on the Fraser and the Nanaimo and Cowichan on Vancouver Island. These 
tribes are all placed by Kroeber in his “Gulf of Georgia” division of the North- 
west Coast culture area.” Above Yale is the Fraser canyon, which was occupied 
by the Thompson, a tribe of Interior Salish speech and Plateau culture type. Yale 
was thus a major natural, linguistic, and cultural boundary. Until Smith, no one 
had suggested any sort of division below Yale on the Fraser. Now Smith suggests 
another boundary at Mission or Hammond; she adds to this territory on the 
Fraser the territory of the Nooksack, who lived to the south in the Nooksack 
valley, and the territory of the Scowlits and the Chehalis, who lived on the Harri- 
son River between Harrison Lake and the Fraser. She calls this new unit the 
“Middle Fraser area” and infers from evidence that I shall now discuss that there 
was once within this area a culture that she calls the “Middle Fraser Culture.” 

The papers which Smith cites in support of this postulated culture are 
(a) Smith’s “House Types of the Middle Fraser,” (b) Codere’s “The Swai'xwe 
Myth of the Middle Fraser River,” and (c) Smith’s “The Nooksack, the Chilli- 
wack, and the Middle Fraser.”* In an earlier paper she also cites Codere’s “The 
Harrison Lake Physical Type,”* but she has not mentioned this in the recent 
paper, which is just as well, since physical type is hardly a criterion of culture. 
Let us now look at the evidence from these three papers. 

(a) House Types 

In her 1947 paper Smith published descriptions of pit (semi-subterranean) 
houses used by the Nooksack and Chilliwack, based on data from informants, 

2 Kroeber, 1939, p. 29. 


3 Smith, 1956, p. 287; Smith, 1947; Codere, 1948; Smith, 1950. 
4 Smith, 1952, p. 83; Codere, 1949. 
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Fic. 2. Tribes of the lower Fraser River and Georgia Strait. 
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and of pit houses uncovered by archaeological work in the territory of the 
Pilalt® near Agassiz. She also reports informants’ statements that pit houses were 
used on the Harrison River. This paper did not extend the known distribution of 
pit houses on the Fraser beyond that reported by Boas in 1890,° but it filled in 
some of the details and was the first notice of pit houses among the Nooksack. 

In this paper Smith seems to be inferring from a statement of Teit’s that there 
was a gap in the distribution of pit houses on the Fraser below Yale until about 
1858. She concludes, at any rate, that there was from earliest times a “well-defined 
strip of pit houses extending from upper Harrison Lake straight south to the 
upper reaches of the Chilliwack and Nooksack Rivers” and that the diffusion of 
pit houses down the Fraser probably represents a secondary diffusion." 

This identification of pit houses with a “Middle Fraser” area may be seriously 
questioned. Barnett had already mentioned Musqueam pit houses in 1938 and 
he published in 1944 a description of underground houses used by the Klahuse, 
Slaiamon, Sechelt, Squamish, and Musqueam, all of which are of course outside 
the “Middle Fraser” area. The Klahuse and Musqueam pit houses were evidently 
lived in during the winter; those of the other three tribes were used as war refuges.® 
In her 1947 paper Smith states incorrectly® that Barnett “mentions only plank 
houses for the Salish of the Gulf of Georgia” in his 1938 paper and she ignores 
his 1944 paper altogether. She does note, however, that Hill-Tout reported pit 
houses on the upper Squamish River.?® 

In 1952 Duff reported that pit houses were usually used as winter refuges in a 
continuous distribution from the Thompson down the Fraser to the Chilliwack 
and that they were used sporadically and as a luxury farther down the river. He 
pointed out that Smith’s inferred separate belt of pit houses west of the moun- 
tains was in fact not separate."’ In her latest paper Smith says that while Duff 
is questioning her “hypothesis” he is actually presenting data that support it.’* 
But Smith’s thesis in 1947 was that pit houses established a special relationship 
between the Lillooet, Chilliwack, and Nooksack. The continuous distribution of 
pit houses on the Fraser, their distribution all along the mainland of Georgia 
Strait (varying use and luxury status notwithstanding) , and their wide distribu- 
tion in the adjacent Plateau’ certainly do not support this special relationship. 
In view of this widespread distribution it seems unlikely that there was a small 
gap on the Fraser only recently filled by “secondary diffusion.” The only bound- 

5 See Duff, 1952, pp. 36-37 for tribal identification. 

6 Boas, 1890, p. 633. 

7 Smith, 1947, pp. 256, 266. 

8 Barnett, 1938, p. 128; Barnett, 1944. 11 Duff, 1952, pp. 46-47. 


9 Smith, 1947, p. 257. 12 Smith, 1956, p. 287, n. 52. 
10 Hill-Tout, 1900, p. 485. 12a Ray, 1939, pp. 132-137. 
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ary that might be inferred from this distribution would be one near the mouth of 
Harrison River marking the lower end of an area of regular use of both pit and 


plank houses. 
(b) The Sx”a'yx"2y Myth 

Codere’s paper of 1948, “The Swai’xwe Myth of the Middle Fraser River: the 
Integration of Two Northwest Coast Cultural Ideas,” defines the “Middle Fraser 
River area” as that region above the delta and below the canyon, between Mission 
and Yale, and presents an analysis of three versions from this area of a myth 
accounting for the origin of the sx”a’yx”2y mask, the use of which is an hereditary 
right. In analyzing this myth Codere contrasts the “power idea” of the Coast 
Salish of southern Puget Sound and the “crest idea” of the Kwakiutl, and at- 
tempts to show that in the myth these two are “integrally combined.” She draws 
the further conclusion that this integration shows that the “Middle Fraser area” 
is capable of organizing these northern and southern influences “into a balanced 
pattern of its own.” 

Both Codere’s analysis and her conclusions are doubtful. First, she assigns the 
elements of the myth into the two categories “power” and “crest” in a manner 
which is quite arbitrary. The element “the story is given a definite geographical 
location” is put under the heading “crest.” Yet of twenty Southern Puget Sound 
tales published by Ballard in 1927, eleven are given a geographical location more 
or less precise and of course none of them accounts for the origin of a crest.™* 
The element “there are people (swai’xwe) living in the lake” is put under “crest.” 
Yet the notion of underwater beings who may be a source of spirit power is wide- 
spread on Puget Sound, for example the tio'fbax”.’* The element “they send him 
home with the mask of the under the water people” embodies the crest idea only 
insofar as what the hero took home became a crest. In the usual Coast Salish 
spirit quest story the people under the water would send the boy home with spirit 
power and perhaps a bit of non-hereditary ceremonial gear, or as in the case of 
the Lummi hero with a magic club."® In fact nothing in the “Middle Fraser” myth 
need imply the crest principle except the ending, which tells that the mask was 
given to the boy’s sister when she married. The story could be merely a spirit-power 
origin story with the crest element tacked on. 

And this would not be so different from some northern crest origin stories. 
Boas pointed out that one type of Kwakiutl crest origin story consists of a first 
part that sounds like the story of the acquisition of a guardian spirit and a second 


13 Ballard, 1927. 
14 See Haeberlin and Gunther, 1930, p. 73; Smith, 1940, p. 71. 


15 Stern, 1934, pp. 115-120. 
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part that explains the origin and transmission of the crest. Boas even went so far 
as to say that “the origin of these crests is due to a socialization of the guardian 
spirit idea.” ** If Boas’s view is correct then the Coast Salish sx"a’yx"2y privilege 
simply represents the first step in the process. And the Kwakiutl myth of Boas’s 
example is just as much an integration as the Salish myth. 

Thus Codere’s second conclusion, which Smith later exploited, that this “bal- 
anced pattern” of northern and southern elements is a “Middle Fraser” product. 
also cannot stand. The pattern is not balanced and it is not unique. Actually the 
whole Coast Salish area north of Puget Sound (probably from the Skagit north- 
ward) was an area in which the principles of earned spirit power and inherited 
privilege were finding a means of coexistence. The one sx”a‘yx”2y myth of the 
“Middle Fraser” is no evidence that that small region had achieved a superior 
integration of these principles. 

Moreover, even if the three versions of the myth that Codere presents were of 
an extraordinary type, their provenience — they were collected at Chilliwack Land- 
ing, Sardis, and Seabird Island and they all refer to some place just above Hope 
— would not permit any inference about the boundaries of a “Middle Fraser” 
area. Codere begins her paper by defining the “Middle Fraser” as the area between 
Mission and Yale, but she must have meant these to be arbitrary boundaries. The 
reference to Mission and Yale is really irrelevant to the rest of the paper. Yet 


Smith seems to imply that Codere distinguished the area on the basis of 
mythology.?" 


(c) The “Anomalous Position” of the Nooksack 


In her 1950 paper Smith tells us that “One of the prime puzzles of the North- 
west is that of the Nooksack Indians.” In her most recent paper she says that 
they “form a linguistic pocket in the midst of other Coast Salish languages.” ** 
But how distinct are the Nooksack? It is true that the Nooksack language is 
regarded by both Nooksack and non-Nooksack as distinct from its three neigh- 
bors, Halkomelem, Lkungeneng, and Puget Sound. But it is still Coast Salish and 
in fact probably belongs to the same division of Coast Salish as its northern and 
western neighbors. In his paper “Salish Internal Relationships” Swadesh con- 
structs a classification of Salish languages on the basis of a comparison of a 
selected vocabulary of 165 items. On this basis he classifies Nooksack with 
Squamish, Nanaimo-Fraser (Halkomelem) , Lkungen-Lummi (Lkungeneng) , and 
Klallam.*® In his table giving percentages of vocabulary held in common (out 

16 Boas, 1895b, pp. 336-337; Boas, 1916, pp. 515, 530. 

17 Smith, 1950, p. 335; Smith, 1952, p. 83. 

18 Smith, 1950, p. 330; Smith, 1956, p. 287. 

19 Swadesh, 1950, see fig. 1, p. 165. 
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of the selected 165 items) Swadesh shows that Nooksack has in common with 
Fraser River (ie. Halkomelem spoken by the Stalo) 58%, with Lummi (Straits) 
47%, with Squamish 48%, and with Skagit (Puget Sound) 44%.*° It may also 
be pointed out that forms of speech which are said to be mutually intelligible 
and are regarded by native speakers as dialects of the same language may differ 
considerably in vocabulary. For example, Swadesh finds that Nanaimo and Lower 
Fraser, both dialects of Halkomelem, have only 73% of the word list in common. 
Actually vocabulary is probably only a rough index of closeness of relationship 
and intelligibility; features of sound and grammar are also important. But it is 
my own impression, based on a small Nooksack vocabulary that I have collected, 
that in sound system Nooksack and Halkomelem are closer to each other than 
either is to Squamish or Lkungeneng. 

As for Nooksack cultural distinctiveness, in her 1950 paper Smith offers such 
characteristics as: equal adaptation to both river and coast environments, greater 
use of roots — including private ownership of plots and the replanting of tops, 
and the use of chipped as well as ground stone. These characteristics, she con- 
cludes, link the Nooksack with the “Middle Fraser.” But are they characteristic 
and are they distinctive? Nooksack territory was almost wholly up-river. Equal 
adaptation to salt-water environment Smith infers from their access to the sea 
through contacts with the Lummi and the Lower Skagit. And she infers that access 
to the sea south of the Lummi country was given only after a certain marriage 
in the middle of the 19th century, “apparently one of the first of its kind,” be 
tween a Nooksack man and a “Lower Skagit woman.”** Now undoubtedly the 
Nooksack did have contacts on the salt water and access to it. But it is highly 
unlikely that their contacts with the Lower Skagit began only in the 19th century. 
There is nothing in the source cited by Smith™® to indicate that the marriage 
mentioned was one of the first of its kind. But Smith is mistaken about the mar- 
riage anyway; it was with an Upper not Lower Skagit woman. And this fact, if 
the marriage did give the Nooksack access to the sea, would only serve to demon- 
strate that the Upper Skagit also had access to the sea and therefore that the 
Nooksack were not unique among inland peoples. That the Upper Skagit did 
have access to the sea is shown clearly throughout Collins’ informant’s autobi- 
ography cited. But access to the sea for either group does not mean equal adapta- 
tion to it. Smith gives no other evidence to support equal adaptation. 

The data Smith gives on Nooksack root gathering and tending practices are 
probably correct. But these practices are not confined to the Nooksack. Stern 





20 Idem, p. 159. 
21 Smith, 1950, p. 337. 22 Collins, 1949, p. 316. 
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reported that Lummi women replanted camas seeds after digging the bulbs. The 
practice is probably widespread in the area.”* 

The use of chipped stone in historic times may be unique among the Nook- 
sack, but does this necessarily link them with the “Middle Fraser,” where stone 
chipping was practiced prehistorically? Not while chipping was, as Smith tells us, 
practiced in prehistoric times at maritime sites as well.** 

Of course the Nooksack probably do have a few unique cultural traits, but 
so does every tribe. It is probable that the strongest cultural ties, like the strongest 
linguistic ties, are with the Chilliwack and other tribes on the Fraser. It is also 
possible that the Nooksack share a few traits even with the Douglas band of 
Lillooet at the head of Harrison Lake. Unpublished Nooksack ethnographic 
notes collected by the late Paul Fetzer indicate that the Nooksack used a sx"a’yx”2y 
figure as a grave marker as the Lower Lillooet evidently did.*® But this resem- 
blance can have no significance until the distribution of the various types of 
sx”a‘yx™ ay, their uses, and the associated myths have been worked out. And even 
if this one resemblance were to demonstrate that the Nooksack and Lillooet were 
in close contact, it would still not warrant the creation of a new little culture 
area to bind them together. The Nooksack are not so very different from their 
neighbors in either language or culture. The puzzle of the Nooksack is an imagi- 


nary one. 


(d) The Eastward Spread of Halkomelem 


One of Smith’s reasons for linking the Nooksack with the area along the 
Fraser between Mission and Yale is her contention that the Halkomelem lan- 
guage has replaced the Nooksack language on the Fraser. This contention is 
part of a reconstruction of tribal and linguistic movements that she first presents 
in her Nooksack paper where she writes: 


It seems pretty certain that Lhungen [Lkungeneng] is relatively recent in the 
southern part of its area. The Clallam came to the southern shores of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca from the north in the not so distant pest and they were still apparently 


ing southward in 1854, for Stevens writes of the Skagit that they have “been 

at enmity with the Clallams who have attempted to encroach upon their lands.” 
South of Lummi territory, near Edison, the Lhungen-speaking Lower Samish drove 
inland the Skagit-speaking Upper Samish before the area was occupied by settlers. 

23 Stern, 1934, pp. 42-43. Shortly after the publication of Smith’s paper on the Nooksack 
I reported (Suttles, 1951, p. 282) root plot tending and even transplanting among the Nuwhaha 
(Smith’s “Upper Samish”) but questioned the provenience of Stern’s data. Since then, however, 
I have recorded similar practices from Sooke informants at the western end of the Lkungeneng- 
speaking area, so I am inclined to believe that the practice extended across the whole area. 

24 Smith, 1956, p. 272. 

25 Teit, 1906, pp. 272-273. 
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Halkomelam extends, as we have seen, across the Strait of Georgia, and it is spoken 
as far up the Fraser as Yale.*® 


After a digression on the recent movement of Thompson down the Fraser she 
continues: 


We do not know how long Halkomelam has been en on the lower Fraser. 
From its distribution, it could either have developed on the Fraser and spread across 
to Vancouver Island or it could have originated on the salt-water beaches and traveled 
up-river. If one considers, however, the southward ion of Lhungen to the main- 
land from what can only be thought of as an pes iy enn ay in the general island 
region, the second of the alternatives in regard to Halkomelam seems more plausible. 
The Lummi went north to fish off Point Roberts well into the historic period, and 
their territory on the mainland did not extend far south of Bellingham Bay, so that 
the Lummi, too, seem to look to the north. It is also true that before the international 
boundary was established the Lummi and Samish had closer ties with the distant 
Songish and Clallam than with their near neighbors on Puget Sound. In view of these 
facts, it is tempting to think of Halkomelam, as well as Lhungen, originally in a more 
northerly environment. Pressures developing in the north may have pushed southward 
speakers of both Halkomelam and Lhungen. There are some indications that Lhungen- 
speaking peoples related to the Lummi once occupied the southern shores of the 
Fraser p 6 tn and that Halkomelam advanced at their expense. It seems, therefore, as 
though Halkomelam spread from the northern shores of the delta. If this is so, it 
must have started its eastward trek up the river at a relatively early period to have 
become so well entrenched in the middle Fraser region. 


The “pressures developing in the north,” Smith goes on to say, were the result 
of the vigorous growth of Kwakiutl culture. All of this discussion she gives as 
background for the argument that Halkomelem has replaced the Nooksack lan- 
guage on the “Middle Fraser.” I have quoted her at length because the argument 
is too involved to summarize easily and is presented in a journal not widely 
available. 

Let us now look at these alleged movements in the order given. For the move- 
ment of the Klallam from Vancouver Island to the Olympic peninsula Smith 
offers as evidence the assertion that the Klallam were still expanding southward 
into the territory of the Skagit. But the geographical fact is the Skagit, whose 
principal villages were on Penn Cove, Whidbey Island, were not south of the 
Klallam but east of them. According to a Twana, Henry Allen, the Klallam had 


26 Smith, 1950, pp. 332-333. For “Lhungen” read Lkungeneng; Smith has consistently 
through several papers confused the Songish name for themselves, Ik’¥o'non, (which Boas wrote 
Lku’figen and Hill-Tout Leku’fien) for the name of the language that the Songish share with 
the Lummi, Samish, and others, kk’Yoni’non (which Boas wrote Lkunge’nen and Hill-Tout 
Lek-ofie’nrfi) (Boas, 1890, p. 563; Hill-Tout, 1907, p. 306). Amd she has consistently mis- 
spelled it. Elsewhere I have suggested “Straits” as a short English term for this language. 
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a foothold on Whidbey Island near Admiralty Head, which is slightly northeast 
of the easternmost Klallam village on Port Discovery. 

As evidence for a Klallam movement across the Strait from Vancouver Island 
Smith may also have had in mind Swadesh’s (1949) reconstruction of Salish 
movements. But this reconstruction is based mainly on the rather dubious assump- 
tion that all languages of the family that share the same sound shift must have 
at one time been contiguous. Thus he argues that because Klallam, Comox, 
Squamish, and Thompson all have y for proto-Salish /, they must have all once 
lived side by side, with Klallam next to Comox on Vancouver Island.** He also 
argues, more plausibly, that the Klallam must be newcomers on the peninsula 
because they occupy territory between the related Chemakum and Quileute and 
because the nearest relative of Klallam is Songish on Vancouver Island. But 
he does not explain why the closely related Songish speech retains the proto- 
Salish /. Possibly they borrowed it back from the adjacent Halkomelem. But if 
Klallam and Comox were once side by side on the Island, then Halkomelem must 
be intrusive on the Island and must therefore have come from the mainland, which 
is the opposite of Smith’s conclusion. I do not believe that Swadesh’s underlying 
assumption is correct, but if it were, then his reconstructions which Smith uses 
to support her case might also be used to refute it. 

As to the expansion of the Lkungeneng-speaking Samish into the territory of 
the Puget Sound-speaking “Upper Samish,” it may have occurred, but the evi- 
dence that Smith refers to is slight. Smith cites a paper that appeared under June 
Collins’ name in Smith’s Indians of the Urban Northwest and which, as a footnote 
indicates, was written in part by Smith herself. In this paper the only evidence 
presented for Samish expansion is a single informant’s statement that there had 
once been “lots of fighting” between the two groups and his description of a battle 
in which two men were killed.** My own field notes on geographical knowledge 
and land use in the area suggest that the “Upper Samish” (or Nuwhaha) may 
have had a prior claim to the shoreline near Samish Island, which they shared with 
the Samish, but several intermarriages could account for the Samish expansion 
as well as the fighting. I bring this up here because Smith elsewhere (see below 
p. 174) cites the Samish expansion as an example of Samish aggression. At any 
rate this expansion, if it did occur, was also eastward, not southward as Smith 
imples.”* 

27 Swadesh, 1949, pp. 165-166. 

28 Collins, 1949, pp. 152-153. 

29 The main purpose of Collins’ paper, incidentally, was to examine the possibility that 
there were members of the non-Salish Chemakum people living with the Samish on Guemes 
Island. Its conclusion was: “It seems certain that in the nineteenth century persons familiar with 
Chemakum did take up residence with Lhungen-speaking peoples far to the east of their home 
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As evidence for the spread of Halkomelem from the Island to the mainland 
and up the Fraser Smith then invokes a southward expansion of Lkungeneng. 
But how does this fit in? The principal Halkomelem-speaking tribes on Vancouver 
Island are the Nanaimo, the Chemainus, and the Cowichan. The Nanaimo are 
due west of the mouth of the Fraser; the Cowichan are southwest of it. Any south- 
ward expansion of Halkomelem on the Island would have been taking it away 
from the Fraser and not toward it. 

As for relatives of the Lummi to their north, there was of course a Lkun- 
geneng-speaking tribe, the Semiahmoo, at Blaine. This tribe and the Saanich, 
far more than the Lummi, fished at Point Roberts. But the Semiahmoo were not 
pushed back from the Fraser delta by Halkomelem speakers. On the contrary 
(according to my field notes) they may have expanded northward a few miles 
after smallpox had wiped out a Halkomelem-speaking group on Boundary Bay. 
Smith’s vague indications of a Lkungeneng retreat here are probably imaginary. 

We now come to the “eastward trek” of Halkomelem up the Fraser. Smith’s 
evidence for this seems to be first her assertion that Halkomelem has replaced 
Nooksack on the “Middle Fraser.”*° Her evidence for this seems to be merely 
that some Chilliwack villages were bilingual; they spoke, she says, both Halko- 
melem and Nooksack. But bilingual villages seems to be a feature of all linguistic 
boundaries in the area and cannot be taken as evidence for a movement of lan- 
guage one way or another. Besides, it has not been demonstrated that the other 


language spoken by some of the Chilliwack was Nooksack: Duff reports that a 
Chilliwack informant, the same whom Smith used, believed that the “old” Chilli- 
“may have been more like Nooksack, but not the same as 


As additional evidence for the up-river movement of Halkomelem Smith sug- 
gests a link between the Halkomelem language and ground stone. Ground stone, 
she asserts, is known ethnographically on the Fraser but archaeologically not south 
of Comox. The latter part of this statement is quite false. The archaeological 


villages on the Olympic Peninsula” ommernate es | p. 159). But the whole reconstruction that 
Collins and Smith (it is difficule to determine which person is responsible for which part of the 
paper) present is vitiated by the misrecording and misidentification of a pair of native terms. 
Smith recorded the Puget Sound name for an old Samish village on Guemes Island as identical 
with the Puget Sound name for the Chemakum tribe of the Olympic peninsula. Working in 
the same area and with some of the same informants in 1947 and 1948, I recorded the Puget 
Sound names for the Guemes village as éa’abqob and for the Chemakum as to’baqob. Informants 
recognized the similarity but believed that it meant nothing. The Lkungeneng terms are not alike. 
Nothing in the data that I recorded on the Guemes village, and I have 
Collins present, supports their conclusion. Besides, Guemes is not “far to the east” of the terri 
of the Chemakum on the Olympic peninsula; it is less than thirty miles 
since Smith elsewhere calls east south, it is perhaps consistent that she should call 

30 Smith, 1950, pp. 334-335. 31 Duff, 1952, p. 43. 
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occurrence of ground stone on southeastern Vancouver Island and on the Lower 
Fraser was amply reported by Harlan I. Smith.** 

In her most recent paper Smith asserts, “There is every reason to believe 
with Boas that the physical type is old in the area, and with Hill-Tout that the 
Halkomelem language is relatively new.”** But what were Hill-Tout’s reasons 
for believing that the language was new to the Fraser? He discusses them in his 
paper on the Mainland Halkomelem and they seem to be two.** First the Halko- 
melem language is spread over a relatively great area but is everywhere quite 
similar; this suggests a recent spread since greater diversity is the more usual 
thing. Second, the archaeological evidence, as Hill-Tout saw it, indicated a past 
culture considerably different from the recent one, hence the Halkomelem-speak- 
ing tribes must have replaced some other people. In commenting on the first argu- 
ment we may point out that Halkomelem territory is probably no greater than 
that of the Puget Sound language and not much greater than that of Lkungeneng. 
On the second argument we may point out that on the same archaeological evi- 
dence Hill-Tout also supposed a change in physical type, which Smith says is old. 
Smith’s “every reason to believe” is something of an exaggeration. 

But need the Halkomelem language have developed either on Vancouver 
Island or on the mainland? The assumption that Hill-Tout, Marian Smith, and 
also Swadesh make is that Georgia Strait was a barrier isolating the two groups of 
speakers of Halkomelem. Swadesh even goes so far as to estimate the time of 
separation: the Nanaimo and Fraser dialects have 73% of their vocabulary in 
common and therefore they have been separated about 1000 years.*® The truth 
is the two divisions have never been separated. The Halkomelem-speaking people 
of Vancouver Island, with the possible exception of some of the villages on the 
Cowichan River, crossed the Strait every summer to their camps on Lulu Island 
in the Fraser Delta and from there some of them ascended the river possibly as 
far as the lower end of the canyon.** In the fall they returned to their winter 
villages on Vancouver Island and in the Gulf Islands. Thus during nearly half 
the year the island people and the mainland people fished on the Fraser in a close 
if not intimate relationship. There were, to be sure, local differences in dialect 
and custom and there were conflicts among people from different villages. But 
it would probably be nearer the truth to ‘Saeed the whole Halkomelem-speaking 
area as a single society, or perhaps even a segment of a larger society, and the 
individual tribes as merely localized kin groups within that society, than to regard 
each tribe as a society unto itself. 

32 Smith, 1950, p. 338; H. I. Smith, 1906, pp. 333-334 and elsewhere. 


33 Smith, 1956, p. 287, n. 52. 35 Swadesh, 1952, p. 241. 
34 Hill-Tout, 1902, pp. 355, 441-449. 36 See Duff, 1952, pp. 25-26. 
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Once this is recognized then the problem of an island or mainland origin for 
Halkomelem becomes an artificial one. And, incidentally, Swadesh’s methods of 
reconstruction become highly questionable. If the social unit that fished on the 
Lower Fraser is older than the Halkomelem language then the language may 
have become differentiated simultaneously on both sides of Georgia Strait. On 
the other hand if linguistic differentiation occurred before the development of 
this social unit, then the Halkomelem language may be the result of a levelling 
process that extended over several originally more divergent speech forms and 
across both sides of Georgia Strait. In either case the scene of the most intimate 
contact was on the Lower Fraser. It may be worth noting in this connection that 
the name “Halkomelem” (helk’ume’lom) is said to mean “the language of Nico- 
men (lok’e’mal) ,” which was a village on the north bank of the Fraser between 
Mission and the Harrison River.** 

At any rate, the problem of linguistic relationships is part of the larger prob- 
lem of the nature of Coast Salish society. Marian Smith has obscured this larger 
problem with her hasty conclusions about the movements of languages and tribes. 

To return to Smith’s “Middle Fraser” area or culture, it appears that such 
an entity has little justification in known ethnography or linguistics. The best we 
can say is that it is an area of overlap of the regular use of pit and plank houses. 
But since such overlapping is expectable at the edges of culture areas we need 


not see in it grounds for creating a new culture area. If we did there would be 
no end to the number of new areas we could create.** Moreover, the term “Middle 
Fraser” itself is quite misleading, since it has already been used by other writers 


for quite a different area (see below, p. 177) .*° 


2. THE PREHISTORIC FOOTHILL PROVINCE 


Smith first proposes this area in her paper of 1952 where she suggests it as a 
recombination of subdivisions of other culture areas.*° She notes that Ray sub- 


37 Idem, p. 22. 

38 See Kroeber, 1939, pp. 5-6 on the nature of culture area boundaries. 

39 In a recent paper on cultural continuity in southern British Columbia, Smith (1955) 
describes canoe types that she identifies as “Middle Fraser.” In note 4 of this paper she writes: 
“As currently used, the ‘Middle Fraser’ includes the Nooksack, the native peoples of southern 
Harrison Lake, and the Upper Stalo of the Fraser River from Yale to Mission.” In her note 7, 

explaining that her illustrations are the drawings made by Teit to illustrate canoe types 

by Lower Thompson, she says: “Ie should also be added that several villages included 

Teit i | the Lower Thompson are included in the Middle Fraser.” Smith’s reason for repub- 

it’s drawings seems to be the Coast Salish names that he originally included with them. 
is seems to be good reason to suppose that the canoe types were made by the Stalo and traded 
a 


1952, pp. 83-84. 
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divides the Plateau culture area longitudinally into three strips: an eastern strip 
with Plains ties, a central strip with most typical Plateau features, and a western 
strip with Northwest Coast resemblances.*' Smith then proposes that this western 
strip be detached from the Plateau and that to it be added the Inland division of 
Puget Sound, which she had distinguished in 1941, and the “Middle Fraser” area 
just discussed. This new area might then form an eighth subdivision within 
Kroeber’s division of the Northwest Coast.** She suggests for this new area the 
names “Interior,” “Foothill,” or “Upriver.” She adds that she is not sure that it 
really belongs with the Northwest Coast: 


Having recognized a continuous distribution of traits in the Interior, Foothill, or 
(Sion ai dees oie aumento cas oft tote amenities cae 
within the Plateau as Ray might wish, handed over to the Great Basin and California 
rhe ard ag conceivably desire, or placed with the Northwest Coast as I have 


I assume from this that she feels that the traits that define this area give it a 
fairly independent character. Yet what are these traits whose continuous distribu- 
tion she has recognized? In the 1952 paper the statement just quoted follows 
several pages of discussion of areal divisions in which she mentions hardly a single 
trait. 

In the most recent paper the Foothill area has become something different. 
In the 1952 paper it was formed by adding the “Middle Fraser” and Inland Puget 
Sound to the Western strip of the Plateau; in 1956 Smith now writes that “the 
existence of a Middle Fraser culture . . . is not necessarily involved in the Foot- 
hill or Interior province.” She goes on to say, “This province is a pure outgrowth 
of culture-area mapping techniques, performed in the classical manner without 
specific reference to cultural depth.” But what are these “culture-area mapping 
techniques”? In the earlier paper they seemed to consist of simply building new 
areas out of old areas, though nothing of this is indicated on the map.** However, 
in the new paper the map“ gives a boundary for the Foothill province (except 
at its northern end) but the area enclosed does not accord with the area as defined 
earlier since it excludes much of Ray’s western subarea of the Plateau, which Ray 
says extends from the Carrier to the Klamath.** Nor does Smith’s boundary fol- 
low tribal boundaries (compare any of Ray’s maps). As evidence for the existence 
of this Foothill province Smith now*’ presents a discussion of (a) the origin of 

41 Ray, 1939. 

42 Kroeber, 1939, pp. 28-31. 45 Smith, 1956, p. 288. 


43 Smith, 1952, p. 85. 46 Ray, 1939, p. 147. 
44 Idem, p. 87. 47 Smith, 1956, pp. 289-291. 
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the Bella Coola, which draws upon material presented in the 1952 paper, and 
(b) the distribution of stone sculpture. Let us now look at these two problems. 


(a) The Origin of the Bella Coola 


Smith begins her discussion of this matter in her most recent paper with the 
statement: 


The apparently obvious explanation of the origin of the Bella Coola — who form 
an isolated Salish pocket in the north — from Gulf of Georgia Salish has always run 
into the snag that they are less like these Salish in either language or culture than like 
Coast Salish farther to the south.** 


This statement is rather dubious even without the word “always”; with the word 
it is quite false. Boas saw no difficulty in deriving the Bella Coola from the Georgia 
Strait area. In his 1891 report he wrote of the “Bilqula” (Bella Coola) : 


Their language is — considered grammatically — more closely related to the dia- 
lects of the Coast Salish than to those of the tribes of the interior. A number of 
terms referring to the sea and sea-animals are the same in Bilqula and in the dialects 
of the Gulf  diccesten on dhokeenaientieieie-cuienn Gel Enna of tribes 
were at one time closely related, and that the Bilqula were differentiated from this 


group.*® 


In his work on Bella Coola mythology, Boas says of myths which refer to the 
southern origin of Bella Coola families: 


I do not doubt that these allusions to territory inhabited by Salish tribes refer to 
the early separation of the Bella Coola tribe from the related tribes of the Gulf of 
Georgia, and that in their traditions they have retained the memory of the emigration 
of part of the tribe from the southern territory.5° 


Boas also assumed that some families were of northern, non-Salish, origin, but 
it is obvious that he regarded the majority as primarily of Coast Salish origin. 
A little later he says: 


Since the Bella Coola retain the fundamental traits of the social organization of 
their congeners in the south, and since their traditions bear evidence of an emigration 
from that region, and since, furthermore, the linguistic evidence proves that the Bella 
Coola and the Coast Salish at one time inhabited contiguous areas on the coast, we 
are justified in assuming that the culture of the Bella Coola at the time of 
their emigration must have resembled that of the Coast Salish.5! 


The first “snag” Smith could have found in deriving the Bella Coola language 


48 Idem, p. 289. 50 Boas, 1898, pp. 122-123. 
49 Boas, 1891, p. 408. 51 Idem, p. 123. 
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from the Georgia Strait area was in Swadesh’s paper included in her book Indians 
of the Urban Northwest. In this paper Swadesh attempts to reconstruct Salish 
prehistory from the distribution of certain features of sound. He notes that Bella 
Coola, like the central group of Interior Salish languages, has k where the other 
Coast languages and the easternmost Interior languages have ¢. He suggests that 
the Lilliooet were once contiguous with the Bella Coola but have been pushed 
southward by the intrusive Athapaskan-speaking Chilkotin.°? Swadesh does not 
clearly state that Bella Coola is an Interior Salish language, but the inference 
could be made from his statements. It could be made, however, only by ignoring 
Coast Salish features of grammar like the system of articles expressing gender™ 
and the items of Coast Salish vocabulary referred to by Boas in the quotation 
given above. 

In a later paper Swadesh uses a selected vocabulary of 165 words for 
a statistical analysis of Salish internal relationships.** His table giving percentages 
of common vocabulary shows that Bella Coola has in common with Comox and 
Sechelt 20%, with Pentlatch, Lower Fraser, and Lkungen (Songish) 23%, with 
Puget Sound dialects 12 to 16%, with Lillooet 19%, and so on. In short Bella 
Coola is somewhat closer to some of the Georgia Strait languages, somewhat less 
close to Lillooet, and still a little farther from Puget Sound. A comparison of 
such a small selection of words need not be conclusive but it is perhaps sufficient 
to show that there are no difficulties here. 

So far as I know, the first person to suggest that the Bella Coola are culturally 
more like the tribes of Puget Sound than like those of Georgia Strait was Smith 
herself in her paper of 1952. There she follows a summary of Bella Coola village 
distribution with: 


Strangely enough these conditions sound more like Puget Sound than like Gulf 
of Georgia Salish. The bilingual villages, the evidence of prolonged and gradual con- 
tact through intermarriage, the pressure of a foreign language group moving west 
along the rivers (in this case the Carrier, on Le Sound the Sahaptin), the emphasis 


upon drainage systems, the lack of any political organization even such as might have 

52 Swadesh, 1949, pp. 164-166. 

53 Seen in Boas’ texts (Boas, 1895a). 

54 Swadesh, 1950. 

55 It should be noted that Smith has continued to use Swadesh’s estimate of the time of 
Salish division that he gave in 1949 and she gives it incorrectly. She states (1956, p. 283) that 
Swadesh estimates the time at which Salish and Wakashan had not yet separated as about 1500 
years ago. This was Swadesh’s estimate in 1949 (p. 162) for Proto-Salish, not Proto-Mosan 
(Salish-Wakashan-Chemakuan). But Swadesh has gone on to develop a method by which he 
estimated in 1952 (p. 233) a date of 5000 to 7000 years ago for Proto-Salish. I suspect this 
— te is much too high, but if we consider Swadesh of 1949 we must also consider Swadesh 
of 1952. 
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been expected to stop the Carrier advance — all of these factors can be duplicated on 
Puget Sound. Even more striking is the fact that the Bella Coola villages were stra- 
y located for fishing; each village controlled the site either of what Mcllwraith 
calls a major “salmon weir” or a “fish trap.” The villages seem to have been identified 
oul o touel thtate of subsistence in a manner reminiscent of Puget Sound but not of 


Gulf of Georgia and Fraser River Salish. 


Here she cites her paper of 1941, “The Coast Salish of Puget Sound.” She then 
goes on to add as Puget Sound resemblances the absence of aggressiveness and 
the absence of marked social classes.” 


To come back to the most recent paper, we read: 


The distance between them [the Bella Coola} and the Gulf of Georgia has also 
been increased by Mcllwraith’s confirmation of Boas’s early data placing them on the 
upper reaches of their salt-water estuaries. If the Foothill province extended north 
through parts of the Lillooet drainage, an easy route was available for the northern 
emergence of the Bella Coola. The Bella Coola would thus represent the northernmost 
extension of the province, the people having arrived at their present location by a 
process directly paralleling the pe down- river infiltration which marked the western 
advance of more southern Foothill groups.5" 


Now do the “factors” given above in fact link the Bella Coola more closely 
to Puget Sound than to Georgia Strait? Some apparent resemblances may be due 
to similarity in position with relation to neighbors and in habitat. But even these 


are doubtful. Sahaptins may have exerted some pressure upon the Puget Sound 
tribes, but did the Carrier upon the Bella Coola? Mcllwraith’s remarks on the 
relations of the Bella Coola with the Carrier do not suggest Carrier pressure, 
though there was some intermarriage.”® It is true that the Puget Sound tribes are 
drainage-oriented and have their winter villages at weir sites. But the Halkomelem- 
and Lkungeneng-speaking tribes of Georgia Strait and Juan de Fuca Strait are 
in a sense drainage-oriented too: their drainage is the Fraser River and the salt- 
water channels that lead to the ocean; they have other methods of fishing adapted 
to this kind of habitat, but they also built weirs where they had streams of the 
proper size. The Squamish, however, were probably primarily river fishermen and 
weir builders. Everywhere villages were in fact built with reference to the principal 
subsistence activities. The Bella Coola and the Puget Sound tribes may be in 
somewhat similar ecologic areas but perhaps some of the mainland tribes at the 
northern end of Georgia Strait were in a similar situation. At any rate a resem- 
blance in ecology and a similar response to it need not mean a historic relationship 
of the sort that Smith seems to be implying. It is quite proper to point out that 


56 Smith, 1952, pp. 86, 88. 
57 Smith, 1956, p. 289. 58 Mcllwraith, 1948, p. 18. 
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the Puget Sound tribes and the Bella Coola are both weir fishermen on small 
streams and that this ecological similarity may be reflected in their culture, but 
Smith seems to be saying that they are alike because of a Bella Coola migration 
from the south through the Interior. 

The remaining resemblances alleged — absence of political organization, of 
aggressiveness, and of marked social classes — are unconvincing. Absence of po- 
litical organization is usual among the Coast Salish of Georgia Strait as well as 
Puget Sound. The question of social classes is a difficult one, but fairly free 
mobility among all but a small “low class” segment of the population seems to 
have been the usual thing at least from the Skagit to the Nanaimo and the 


As for lack of aggressiveness, Boas records traditions of two Bella Coola expe- 
ditions against the Kwakiutl.°* And the Coast Salish of Puget Sound were also 
capable of organizing against the more northern Coast Salish and the Kwakiutl. 
According to a tradition recorded by Curtis an expedition composed of men from 
twelve tribes, including the Sahaptin-speaking Klickitat, was defeated by the 
Cowichan. But Smith seems to be thinking mainly of wars of territorial aggran- 
dizement. As an example she says that on the Samish River the Puget Sound- 
speaking “Upper Samish” were driven back by the “salt-water Samish” who spoke 
a “Lhungen” dialect. As I have already indicated (above, p. 166) , this expansion, 
if it did occur, was possibly the result of intermarriage as much as warfare. 
Moreover, I have recorded in this area traditions of an earlier Samish withdrawal 
from Deception Pass and of a Skagit attack on the Samish village on Guemes 
Island after which survivors moved to Samish Island. I am not convinced that 
the Samish were any more aggressive than the northern Puget Sound tribes. 

In her 1941 paper Smith says that it is possible to distinguish rather sharply 
on a basis of relation between local unit and land use the Coast Salish of Puget 
Sound and those of Georgia Strait and the Lower Fraser. Using this criterion she 
says “the Songish should probably, and the Lummi and Nooksack should cer- 
tainly, be included with the Puget Sound Salish.”** The Samish, being south of 
the Lummi, would presumably be included with the Puget Sound tribes as well. 
But I note that in 1949 when she wanted to contrast the aggressive Samish with 
the mild Puget Sound tribes, Smith says “But the Lhungen [sic] are a Gulf of 
Georgia and Fraser River people and this is the farthest south their inroads 
went.” 

To return to the origin of the Bella Coola —I am not quarreling with the 
notion that they reached their present home by land rather than by sea. It seems 

59 Boas, 1891, pp. 421-423. 61 Smith, 1941, pp. 201-202. 

60 Curtis, 1913, vol. 9, pp. 14-16. 62 Smith, 1952, p. 88. 
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to me that if they came from Georgia Strait, as Boas assumed they did, it is as 
likely that they came by way of the Homalthko River and the headwaters of the 
Klinaklini as by way of Queen Charlotte Strait and Sound. But I fail to see any 
close relationship to Puget Sound other than a possible ecological similarity and 
I fail to see that as evidence for a “Foothill Province.” 

In a note to her last paper Smith adds another item: “Barnett also notes their 
[Bella Coola} mythological memory of underground houses — a Middle Fraser 
trait.”** Is the mythological memory the trait? Surely it is not the houses — the 
“Middle Fraser” can have had no monopoly of them, since such houses had such 
a wide distribution in the Plateau and to the north in the sub-Arctic in both 
hemispheres. 

(b) The Distribution of Stone Sculpture 

Smith begins her discussion of stone sculpture by quoting Caldwell to the 
effect that theories as to the distribution of “this complex” have been “handicapped 
- . « by the fact that stone carving is restricted to the lower and middle reaches 
of the Columbia and Fraser Rivers.”** She goes on to say that stone carving “is 
certainly a generally up-river tradition,” but connections between the Fraser and 
Columbia regions through the Interior may be questioned because of the discon- 
tinuous distribution. 

Smith next looks at Wingert’s (1952) study of prehistoric stone sculpture, 


questions his including Puget Sound with the Fraser River on the grounds that 
the pieces cited for Puget Sound may all have come from the “Nooksack and 
Lummi valleys.” If this were the case, the next style center to the south, according 
to Wingert’s study, would be in the area between Yakima and Vantage. Smith 
concludes: 


What is needed, therefore, is a lane of communication between the Nooksack 
valley and the Yakima region. A glance at the map . . . shows that the passes across 
the Cascades lead east from the central Puget Sound region. Snoqualmie Pass, which 
affords the easiest path across the mountains, forms a direct route to the Yakima 
River, cnih'n pass oles Make the Yellions aad to ecthlls Coben exglene. Access was 
thus given from the Nooksack to the Yakima and a perfectly feasible route existed 
between the middle Fraser and the middle Columbia. 


The gap in this distribution, Smith believes, may be filled by the woodcarving 
tradition of Puget Sound. 

Let us now examine the assumptions Smith makes here. Her first and most 
important assumption is that the stone sculpture of the Fraser and of the Colum- 
bia are related. While a relationship has been assumed by others as well, it has 


63 Smith, 1956, p. 289, n. 53. 64 Smith, 1956, p. 289. 
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not yet been proved. According to Wingert the similarities between the two areas 
are in the techniques used and in a few of the types of sculptured objects, pri- 
marily pestles and mortars. The differences are in the frequency of other types 
of objects —on the Lower Fraser the most frequent type is the bowl with the 
seated figure, evidently not found on the Columbia — and in style. Wingert says 
emphatically “sculpture from the two areas differ strikingly in style.” And again 
“The northern area of Northwest stone sculpture [i.e. the Fraser area} differs 
drastically in style from the southern.” 

As to the provenience of the stone sculpture, I find it difficult to see how Smith 
can call the Fraser style “a generally up-river tradition” directly after agreeing 
with Caldwell’s statement and in the face of numerous examples from the lower 
Fraser and Vancouver Island.** Smith may be correct, however, in questioning the 
“Puget Sound” origin of some of Wingert’s pieces. Data on some of these pieces 
are evidently not precise. But at one point Wingert writes: 


act pnenmanaieeetinet syle spans canto Mea mune sone > Se Bvgpt Sones 
Large vertical stones are carved as human figures, on some of which mortar-like 


y ao eran ent (cat. no. 118) .** 


The catalog shows that piece 118 was found at Sumas, Washington. Since Sumas 
is on the International Boundary and within the Fraser drainage, the piece is 
hardly from Puget Sound. If this is the same large stone figure illustrated by 
Harlan I. Smith it may even be Chilliwack.®* But is this carelessness with geog- 
raphy Wingert’s? Smith herself in an earlier paper extended “Puget Sound” right 
to the boundary.” 

As to Smith’s route through the Cascades connecting the Nooksack valley 
with the Yakima area, which “a glance at the map” should reveal, it seems unfortu- 
nate that Smith did not consult the map earlier, because in her 1950 paper on the 
Nooksack she tells us: 


The contacts of the Nooksack with other Indian groups are to the north and 
west, and their old ties seem also to have been mainly north and west. . . . There 
were cross-country contacts with the Indians of the upper Skagit River to the south, 
has thet tadlins 1 Bias Ged de ile eeeaes Shiver We the each of the 


65 Wingert, 1952, p. 22. 

66 Idem, pp. 22, 24. Fortunately Wilson Duff is soon to publish a detailed study of the 
most frequent Fraser type, the seated figure holding a bowl. 

67 H. I. Smith, 1907, pp. 420ff. 

68 Wingert, 1952, p. 23; catalog, p. 34. 

69 H. L. Smith, 1907, p. 430, fig. 195b. 

70 Smith, 1941, p. 197. Smith’s phrase “the Nooksack and Lummi valleys” is also geo- 
graphically incorrect. The “Lummi River” is simply the name given one of the mouths of the 
Nooksack River, one now reduced to a slough; there is no “Lummi valley.” 
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Skagit rather than southward. The Nooksack were effectively cut off from travel across 
the mountains to the intermontane plateau in the east [italics mine, W. S.}. 


There were indeed trails through the mountains. The Nooksack occasionally had 
contact with the Thompson, the Upper Skagit with the Chelan, and so on south- 
ward (according to my own field notes). Items of culture could have diffused in 
historic times and presumably in prehistoric times as well from the Nooksack valley 
to the Yakima area. Yet if the two styles of stone sculpture are unlike, then Smith 
has presented no evidence that any items did diffuse. But what is more objection- 
able than the doubtful identification of the styles in stone sculpture is Smith’s 
practice of setting up mountains as barriers or knocking them down to foothill 
size for the passage of highways to suit her own needs. 

To support her statement that a route is needed between the Nooksack valley 
and the Yakima region, Smith adds a footnote which reads: 


Harlan I. Smith thought the middle Fraser and Yakima valley were closely related 
(1899b, p. 161), and Drucker (1943, p. 118) feels that this relationship is significant. 


To follow this down I went to Harlan L. Smith, 1899, p. 161. I found there a 
discussion of the relationship of archaeological materials to ethnography in the 
Lytton area, but no mention of the Yakima region. I looked into the two other 
Harlan I. Smith publications listed in the bibliography to Marian Smith’s 1956 


paper and there too found no mention of the Yakima region. I then went to 
Drucker, 1943, p. 118, and found the following: 


His [Harlan I. Smith’s} interpretations are that the archeologic cultures were essen- 
Sir quad a> oes phically known natives of the region, and that, 
ite a few points of difference, the le Fraser and Yakima Valley (middle 

oa umbia) are closely akin (Smith, 1899, p. 161; 1900, pp. 432-433; 1910, p. 143#.). 


The last Harlan I. Smith paper cited by Drucker is on the Yakima valley. It is 
clear that the first citation was meant to document only the first clause of Druck- 
er’s sentence. It is also clear that Marian Smith simply abstracted Drucker’s 
citation without checking it. It is also clear from the discussion on these pages 
that what Harlan I. Smith meant by “middle Fraser” and what Drucker means by 
“middle Fraser” is not what Marian Smith means by “Middle Fraser.” What 
Harlan L. Smith and Drucker mean is the area around Lytton and Kamloops and 
not the area around Mission and Hope. Marian Smith’s use of Harlan I. Smith’s 
and Drucker’s statements is a semantic distortion hardly made acceptable by 
dropping the “middle” into lower case when borrowing it." 

71 Possibly related to this confusion is her misidentification (1956, p. 287) of Lytton as 
“Lower Thompson.” The town of Lytton is, of course, at the mouth of the Thompson River, 
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It seems obvious to me that the term “Middle Fraser” in Marian Smith’s usage 
is dangerously ambiguous, that there is little evidence for a “Middle Fraser cul- 
ture,” and that there is little justification for a “Prehistoric Foothill Province.” 

But to question Marian Smith’s arguments regarding the origin of the Bella 
Coola and the distribution of stone sculpture and to question the value of a 
construct like the “Foothill Province” is not to deny that some cultural elements 
may have diffused northward and southward on the eastern slopes of the Cascades. 
The idea of diffusion in a north-south direction is of course not new. Harlan L. 
Smith, writing of Interior-Coast relations in 1907 added: 

Professor Boas has called my attention also to the evidence of modern intercourse, 
which must have extended over periods, extending north and south in the Cascade 
Range. He says that this point is brought out clearly in the distribution of imbricated 
basketry. The technique of the Klickitat region is the same as that of the Lillooet, 
while the designs show clearly the influence of California patterns.” 


It should be noted that this was written at a time before the term “Plateau” had 
come into general use and what Boas and Harlan I. Smith meant by “the Cascade 
Range” was probably roughly the same as Ray’s western subarea of the Plateau. 
Possibly what we need in place of a “Foothill Province” is simply a reéxamination 
of the ethnographic and historic references to known trade routes. 


THE INITIAL ASSUMPTIONS 


I have reviewed the main arguments for a “Middle Fraser Culture” and a 
“Prehistoric Foothill Province”; now let me return to the “initial assumptions” 
that Smith refers to in the beginning of her paper. They are given in her first 
paragraph: 

Early reconstructions of North Pacific development rested on three conclusions 
already defined by the time of Harlan I. Smith’s archaeological surveys published in 
1899. These three initial assumptions concerned: (a) relationships between the North- 
west Coast and the American Arctic and/or Asia; (b) the significance of an old 
climax of culture on the lower Fraser River; and (c) the westward movement of cul- 
tural traits from the interior to the coast. When Drucker viewed the Northwest Coast 
in 1943 from the materials of his survey of northern sites, he accepted each of these, 
and one or more of them have been variously involved in all reconstructions to date."® 


This beginning demonstrates immediately one of the difficulties we encounter in 
Smith’s writings. She labels three “assumptions” but she does not state them as 
but the territory of the “Lower Thompson” division of the tribe extends downstream from a 
point some eleven miles below Lytton on the Fraser (Teit, 1900, pp. 168-169). 

72 H.I. Smith, 1907, p. 440. See also Haeberlin et al., 1928, pp. 139-142, 

73 Smith, 1956, p. 272. 
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propositions. What was the relationship between the Northwest Coast and the 
Arctic and/or Asia? What was the significance of the “old climax” on the Lower 
Fraser? Turning to the three papers she cites published by Harlan I. Smith in 
1899, I find no mention of the Arctic and/or Asia nor of any climax on the Lower 
Fraser; they are concerned only with the last of these “assumptions.” Turning to 
Drucker and to the pages cited I find no “assumptions,” only an awareness of 
ethnographic similarities with the Eskimo and with Northeast Asia and of the 
necessity to compare archaeological material from the Northern Coast with that 
of the Interior and of the Lower Fraser. 

There was an hypothesis current at the beginning of this century. This was 
an hypothesis of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, which went something like: 
an ancient exchange of culture between the Northwest Coast and Northeastern 
Asia was broken by the intrusion of the Eskimo in the Bering Sea area. This 
hypothesis has been questioned by recent archaeological work in the Aleutians 
and southern Alaska which shows that the Eskimo-Aleut are not recent intruders 
and probably participated in the exchange. Its disproof is of great importance 
to archaeological and ethnological work on the Northwest Coast. Present hypothe- 
ses must be different. 

There is a second hypothesis that goes something like this: Northwest Coast 
culture represents a gradual adaptation to the sea; its first area of growth was 
the Lower Fraser, its next the Nootka-Kwakiutl area, and its most recent climax 
the Northern area. But this is not Harlan I. Smith. This is one of the theses of 
Kroeber’s paper of 1923."* And doubt has also been cast upon it by archaeological 
evidence in the Lower Fraser area of an early maritime culture. The Lower Fraser 
may well have been an early culture center but the developmental sequence cannot 
have been as simple as Kroeber then suggested. Drucker considered the possibility 
that the cultural hearth of the Northwest Coast was in the center or north.” 

The hypothesis that there has been a westward movement of cultue from the 
Interior to the Coast was probably inherent in the spatial relations of the two areas. 
But as the antiquity of culture on the Coast is pushed back it is also likely that 
movements in other directions will appear increasingly important. I note that 
the “assumption” is restated in Smith’s second paragraph where it becomes not 
“the westward movement” but “the interchange of coastal and interior traits.” " 

Thus each of Smith’s three “initial assumptions” turns out to be a label for a 
whole area of concern within which there have been several hypotheses, some of 
them mutually contradictory. By using such phrases as “the relationship between,” 

74 Kroeber, 1923, pp. 16-17. 


75 Drucker, 1943, p. 128. On this and the previous point see Drucker, 1955. 
76 Smith, 1956, p. 272. 
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“the significance of,” and so forth, she avoids stating the actual hypotheses, trac- 
ing their development in Northwest Coast ethnology, and showing their relevance 
to her later discussion. Similarly in the rest of her paper she does not reach con- 
clusions that can be stated as propositions but only piles up postulated entities 
like the “Middle Fraser” and “Foothill” cultures. 

I agree with Smith on the value of ethnological reconstruction to archaeologi- 
cal reconstruction and vice versa. I also agree that historic culture areas and their 
boundaries should not be taken as timeless. But would it not be wiser to return 
to the study of the distribution of a number of traits than to proceed to invent 
new areas on the basis of two or three traits? What we need is not a proliferation 
of postulated entities each supposedly explaining a few “facts,” but rather more 
facts which are really facts. And then, with those facts, we can construct hy- 
potheses which, being in the form of propositions, can be tested and affirmed 
or denied.” I submit that Marian Smith has given us neither facts nor usable 
hypotheses. 

In the present paper I have not dealt with the total structure of Smith’s last 
paper. The attempted integration of archaeological and ethnological interpreta- 
tions in the form of charts is probably not worth examining in detail; if the pieces 
are faulty the whole is not likely to stand. Instead I have examined the two areas 
Smith has postulated and her treatment of what she calls the initial assumptions. 
I have done so to demonstrate the dubious quality not only of her conclusions but 
also of her methods. 
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A CULTURE’S STEREOTYPES 
AND THEIR EXPRESSION IN FOLK CLICHES? 


WM. HUGH JANSEN 


DECADE AGO Morris E. Opler published two excellent and provocative 

papers” developing a concept of themes as (1) an influence upon culture 
and as (2) a key to the interpretation of a culture. Referring to themes as “dy- 
namic affirmations,” Dr Opler defines the single theme as “a postulate or position, 
declared or implied, and usually controlling behavior or stimulating activity, which 
is tacitly approved or openly promoted in a society.”* And he finds expressions 
of those themes in “conduct or belief,” that is, in “activities, prohibition of activi- 
ties, or references which result from the acceptance or affirmation of a theme in 
a society.” * Further he recommends that the student of a given culture consider — 
among other matters, of course,— the “ideology, values, and stimuli to activity 
. . « the warm normative, subjective aspects of a culture. . . .”° And, as a part 
of his conclusion, he adjures: “It is at the level of motivation and purpose that 
the similarities and differences between the behavior and conceptions of men and 
groups of men need to be explored.”*® 

The theory about to be set forth might be considered a complement to Opler’s 
theory of themes. Perhaps it is the reverse of the coin. Here it will be maintained 
that in the oral folklore of a group there are recurrent expressions, tritenesses, 
shibboleths, that reflect conventionally accepted, stereotyped patterns that prevail 
in that same group. These recurrent expressions let us label clichés, although they 
are frequently not couched in set phrases, and the patterns of living and thinking 
which they reflect let us call stereotypes. 

This use of stereotype and cliché as opposed to Opler’s theme and expression 
is no word-quibbling, for there are at least five sharp distinctions to be made be- 
tween the two theories and between the applications of both: 

1 This article is the outgrowth of a brief talk made by the author to the December, 1955, 
meeting of the American Folklore Society held at the Library of Congress. 

2 Themes as Dynamic Forces in Culture (American Journal of Sociology, vol. 51, pp. 198- 
206, 1945); and An Application of the Theory of Themes in Culture (Journal of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences, vol. 36, pp. 137-166, 1946). For leading me to Dr Opler’s discus- 
sion, I am deeply indebted to William N. Fenton, Director of the New York State Museum, 
Albany, New York. 

3 Themes as Dynamic Forces, etc., p. 198. 

4 Idem, p. 199. 

5 An Application of the Theory of Themes, etc., p. 138. 

6 Idem, p. 164. 
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1. Opler’s theory applies to the whole culture of primitive, non-literate peo- 
ples; the present theory is based upon only the folk proportion of the culture of 
non-primitive ceoples. That the stereotype-cliché concepts could be applied to 
primitive people is by no means impossible, but it would demand constant ob- 
servance of a difficult and fine severance between the informal and formal (read 
folk and non-folk) segments of the primitive culture being analyzed. Out of this 
difference between the application of one theory to the whole culture of a primi- 
tive group and the application of the other to the folk culture of a non-primitive 
group arise most, but not all, of the other distinctions between Opler’s theory and 
the one at hand. 

2. A theme is a larger, more compulsive, and —let it be confessed — more 
important element in culture than a stereotype. This does not mean that a stereo- 
type is not worthy of study — far from it. 

3. An expression, in Opler’s sense, is couched in conduct, behavior, and belief. 
That it may or may not be verbalizable is beside the point. A cliché is always 
couched in words: it is an element in folk narrative, folksong, proverb — in the 
oral art of a group. That it is verbalized is the point. 

4. There is a social purposefulness about themes and expressions, while any 
purposefulness in stereotypes and clichés is aesthetic. The social purposefulness of 
the themes and expressions of a primitive society is served among non-primitives by 
other means: e.g., religious books, lively myth and ritual, schooling, priests, and 
even perhaps the TV. 

5. The goal of applying the theory of themes and expressions is the greater 
understanding of a given culture, while the end of applying the theory of stereo- 
types and clichés is the greater understanding of a given culture’s folklore 
(though, of course, it is impossible to gain that understanding without also in- 
creasing one’s knowledge of the culture itself) and of the functioning of folklore 
in general. 

The stereotype is a kind of commonplace of folk thought more or less peculiar 
to a regional, national, ethnic, or linguistic group. Some stereotypes are, of course, 
very wide spread, while others must be fairly limited. Their individual expression 
in folklore — whether tales, songs, proverbs, or what not — is the cliché. While 
occasionally, when they occur in a tale, identical with a Thompson motif, clichés 
are usually not motifs, for, rather than being indispensable to plot development, 
they are essential only to aesthetic or realistic values in the narrative. 

While usually fitted into the context of a tale or song or supplying the actual 
core of a proverb, perfectly recognizable clichés may occur outside of any folk art 
context. The simplest ones convey their stereotypes through semantic peculiarities 
of words: as examples, Yank in World War I; lower-case yankee, with or without 
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distinguishing epithets, in the South; upper-case Yankee in New England; Turk, 
particularly for a Greek; and Greek, particularly for a Turk; the noun lily 
applied to a person; and /ily in another age’s compound lily-white. Here the cliché 
and the stereotype are almost inseparable, although non-stereotype denotations for 
the word which serves as a cliché may also be recognized. 

Slightly more complex are stereotypes such as one that we generally recognize 
in ourselves, though not peculiarly ours: the stereotype that finds admirable the 
physically insignificant force that outwits, out-tricks, or overcomes by unex- 
pected strength the seemingly unconquerable. This stereotype is expressed in the 
cliché “the little guy” or (less of the folk) “the underdog,” which cliché may be 
further concretized for a period into “the man from Independence, Missouri.” An 
American story-teller needs say only, “A little guy appeared at the bar . . .,” and 
his American listeners feel no lack of characterization — in fact a kind of pleasure- 
able anticipation has been spawned that this is the character who will deliver the 
punch line or perpetrate the trick. Another of such stereotypes among us — and 
a long-lived one — had a short-lived cliché: “that man in the White House.” 

That these stereotypes and their clichés are significant cannot be debated, but 
their relative significance in terms of each other and the degree of their significance 
in terms of their host culture can only be guessed at. This uncertainty may be 
shown by posing two pairs of questions: did the stereotype give rise to the cliché 
or did the cliché create the stereotype, and did the culture shape its folklore or 
did the folklore shape the culture in which it resides? I would venture that the 
answer to all four questions is: sometimes yes; in fact I must so venture or this 
theory of stereotypes and clichés (as well as Dr Opler’s of themes and expressions) 
becomes merely the description of a meaningless process: its occurrence may be 
demonstrated, but to what purpose? 

Both to illustrate the theory of stereotypes and clichés and to demonstrate its 
application, I have chosen to discuss it in relation to two kinds of Turkish folk- 
tales: the marchen and what is called the minstrel tale. It would be profitable to 
employ all Turkish folk narratives, folksongs, proverbs, and riddles, but a num- 
ber of considerations — including space — prohibit such an application here. I 
have chosen Turkish materials because I happen to know something of the culture 
in which they belong, and I am utterly convinced that it is unsafe to attempt to 
isolate stereotypes and clichés unless one is familiar both with a given folklore and 
with the culture from which it was collected. Incidentally, I am also equally con- 
vinced that an individual may have real difficulty in certainly identifying all the 
clichés and stereotypes in that particular segment of culture to which he belongs. 

In order to observe reasonable space limitations, I have drawn the folk ma- 
terials used in this article from three volumes, although this has meant the reluc- 
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tant sacrifice of the anecdotal hero Nas’r eddin Hoca. The first of the three is the 
delightful, deceptively — despite all — titled Specimens of the Popular Poetry of 
Persia as Found in the Adventures and Improvisations of Kurroglou, the Bandit- 
Minstrel of Northern Persia; and in the Songs of the People Inhabiting the Shores 
of the Caspian Sea,’ which the title page further tells us was “Orally collected and 
translated, with philological and historical notes by Alexander Chodzko.” As the 
great scholar of all things Turkish, the late John Kingsley Birge, commented, 
“This is really a translation, not from Persian, but from Azerbayjan Turkish. 
. . -”® Of the 592 pages in Chodzko’s fabulous opus, 327 are dedicated to the 
translation of an admittedly incomplete version of Turkey’s most popular minstrel 
tale or masal — to give it its modern spelling, Kéroglu. For other minstrel tales, 
Professor Wolfram Eberhard’s Minstrel Tales from Southeastern Turkey® and, 
for marchen, Dr Pertev Naili Boratav’s Contes Turcs*® have been employed. 

It would be perfectly possible to work from the culture to the folklore, ie. 
having determined the stereotypes, to seek the clichés which reflect them; but 
since this is folkloristic research with the purpose of analyzing some Turkish 
folklore rather than of primarily analyzing Turkish culture itself, the reverse 
procedure will be followed, moving from the cliché to the stereotype. This deci- 
sion is particularly defensible, for there is, naturally, no good reason why every 
stereotype should have its cliché and there is equally no reason why all the existent 
clichés of a culture should be found in even a fairly wide sampling of its folk 
narrative — in fact, the probability is that the highest concentration of a group’s 
clichés would be found in its proverbs. 

The procedure just described will first be applied to the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury version of the minstrel tale Kdroglu as reported by Chodzko with, where they 
seem appropriate, passing references to both the modern versions and other modern 
minstrel tales as summarized in the Eberhard work cited above. Later substantially 
the same process will be used with the Twentieth Century tales reported in the 
cited Boratav work." 

To begin with, let us look at the general characterization in Kdroglu. The 
eponymous hero is the son of a blind groom; indeed his name means blind boy or 
son of the blind. The most important secondary character is Ayvaz, whose name 

7 London: The Oriental Translation Fund, 1842. Incidentally, H. W. Longfellow used 
KGroglu as the hero of one of his poems. 

8 A Guide to Turkish Area Study (Washington, 1949), p. 57. 

9 Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955. 

10 Paris, 1955. 

11 Since he is referring to but three easily distinguishable volumes, the author has decided 
to forego footnoting his references to the content of the tales. He is, of course, prepared to 
document any of these references, and he has supplied footnotes for opinions taken from others. 
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denotes a servile position akin to that of a footman and who is actually the son 
of a butcher. Other heroic characters are: Demircioglu, whose name means what 
he is, the son of a blacksmith; Hamza, a pocked, bald scullion, whom we shall meet 
again; and, perhaps, Issa-belly, who is the kidnapped son of an Egyptian pasha. 
With the exception of the last named, whose role is quite minor, every heroic male 
character in Kéroglu is of — at best — middle class origin. All are marked by 
physical strength or dexterity and, in the case of Hamza particularly, by wiliness. 
All, even Hamza, generally keep their words, though the observance may be more 
of the letter than of the spirit. And, of course, all these heroes are outlaws. 

Clearly, these are broad type characterizations, with only the meagerest dif- 
ferentiations among them. The outlaw-hero as a cliché needs no documentation, 
but it is certainly not peculiarly a Turkish cliché, as witness the Sicilian bandit, 
the English highwayman, the American trainrobber, the Robin Hoods, the gang- 
sters — folk heroes all in their cultures. The stereotype behind the outlaw-hero 
cliché is fairly obviously a negative concept of the law as prohibitive, oppressive, 
exploitative. More peculiarly Turkish, however, is the cliché of the outlaw hero 
originating in the lower echelons of society. This is particularly intriguing when 
one remembers that Chodzko was recording his Kéroglu among a nomadic people 
of proud and fierce traditions for whom tradesmen could not have ranked high, or 
when one remembers that even many modern Turks cherish the probably baseless 
conviction that they are not particularly adapted to business or the crafts. But 
there is, nevertheless, a stereotype behind this cliché of the lower-class origin of the 
hero. It is a combination of a kind of admiration, perhaps even fear, of the trades- 
man and craftsman and a widespread conviction that great potentialities lie in the 
lower levels of society. It is true that Ottoman history abounds with instances of 
non-aristocrats who rose to great prominence in civil and military careers, but too 
much should not be made of this truth since frequently, I believe, stereotypes 
have no relationship to fact. 

A culture which insists upon a middle- or low-class origin for its folk heroes 
is, of course, also a very class-conscious culture; otherwise, the insistence would be 
pointless. And in the characterization in Kéroglu, there also exists a cliché for 
this stereotype. Whereas the heroes originate in the lower classes, the heroines 
stem from aristocracy — whenever their origin is mentioned. Thus Nighara, 
Perizade, Yesemin, and Dunahpasha are the daughters of, respectively, a sultan, 
a wealthy merchant or a shah, a governor, and a general (in different versions 
their parenthood varies, but it is always aristocratic). And all except one of these 
— the general’s daughter who marries the kidnapped son of another general — 
become the brides of our middle-class heroes, usually with positive happiness, never 
with any real protest. This may represent romancing or wish-fulfillment, and in- 
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deed probably does, but it also certainly reflects a stereotype that an aristocratic 
carries certain advantages that make its possessor — particularly its 
female possessor — attractive and interesting. 

But there is more to the general characterization of heroines in Kéroglu than 
merely the factor of aristocratic birth and up-bringing. Chodzko discussing the 
female characters describes them, rather unjustly I think, as passionate (obviously, 
for him not a complimentary term) , bold, crafty viragoes, morally degraded and 
hungry for power.’? Although hardly drawing-room or harem flowers, they do not 
deserve this round condemnation which probably springs from Chodzko’s own 
Romantic stereotypes about fragile womankind. Actually the heroines of Kéroglu, 
both in Chodzko’s version and in the modern versions of Eberhard, are resourceful, 
independent, physically durable, forward women, by no means shy or weak, moti- 
vated by an admiration of the manly and, sometimes, by jealousy. They are sur- 
prisingly unlike what a non-Moslem might expect in Moslem lore, and probably 
even more unlike the actual princesses and aristocratic maidens of any time. But 
again this is a cliché for which there is a stereotype. Eberhard says, anent a modern 
minstrel tale in which a rural nomadic virgin makes frank advances to a lad, 
“Although nomad girls are socially much freer than town or village girls, events 
such as [the initiative taken by the girl] are not permitted to happen.”** True, 
but Kéroglu certainly had wide circulation, if not its origin, among the nomads, 
where the independence of women was great, where some tribes are even supposed 
to have been matriarchal. And, despite the urban traditions of the circumscribed 
woman, even the urban Turk was not too startled by the appearance of female 
aviators, judges, and legislators in modern Turkey, while the uneasy jokes about 
the henpecked husband (k:libtk) are by no means post-Ottoman. And in modern 
peasant Turkish culture, despite the careful ritual observance of female subservi- 
ence, the power and importance of the woman in the family and in the economy 
is obvious. Indeed, this stereotype of the self-reliant, masterful woman — although 
contrary to literary and historical traditions — is so powerful that it may well also 
be a theme in the Opler sense, and its expression is found in Turkish folktales, 
folksongs, and even folk drama. This does not deny, of course, the existence of a 
compensatory stereotype of the dominant male with its associated clichés. 

Beyond the general characterization, however, there is much specific charac- 
terization in Kéroglu — and, of course, in other minstrel tales, too. In summary of 
the traits of the hero Kéroglu, Chodzko points out that he “has nothing to do 
with the supernatural world”; that K6roglu is patterned by national inclinations 
toward “plundering, boasting, drinking, and all sensual pleasures”; that his ideal 

12 Op. cit., pp. 10-11. 

13 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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is “fidelity to his knightly [sic!} word, and, above all, a wild unbounded freedom”; 
and, finally, that he “does not well understand other virtues and vices. . . .”** 

Pretty generally, I feel, Chodzko was wrong, and probably we can assume his 
error stems from his stereotypes. Certainly supernatural forces usually do not 
intervene in Kéroglu’s adventures, but at the same time Kéroglu himself has 
stature, capacity, and strength such as are granted no man. Rather than the “un- 
natural natural history” of long ago, we have in Kéroglu a kind of “natural super- 
natural.” And the national inclinations toward “plundering, boasting” et al. are 
easily recognized as being fairly universal epic clichés. That Kéroglu understands 
a few virtues other than liberty and fidelity will soon become apparent — at least 
in terms of stereotypes and clichés. 

To begin with, Kéroglu is the braggart-strong-man cliché, by no means pe- 
culiarly Turkish as such counterparts, as Achilles, Beowulf, and Babe Ruth dem- 
onstrate. But Kéroglu is also of gigantic proportions with “a head like the cupola 
of a church [!], mustachios extending up beyond the ears,’® and a beard that 
reached down to the waist, and the height nearly*® equal to that of a minaret.” 
A too-sweeping generalization asserts that only in American lore is the giant por- 
trayed as a good fellow. In Koroglu, the Turks have the same cliché, and the 
stereotype that gives rise to both the American and Turkish clichés (not that I 
think it is restricted to these two peoples) is that concept that leads the one to 
idolize heavyweight boxers and sluggers and the other to make much of gigantic 
wrestlers.** 

The very nature of Kdroglu’s boasts deserves some attention. At least six times, 
he brags, “I can grind steel between my teeth, and then spit it towards heaven.” 
Almost as common is his cry, “I am the angel of death.” Of a like nature are some 
of his actions: when two women set about beating him, he thinks two fleas are 
disturbing his slumber; when a witch bites him, he shakes his leg and sends her 
flying into a pool; he breaches a wall with a single kick; in a struggle he knocks 
down one whole rank of soldiers with one blow of his left fist while a second rank 
is bowled over by a blow from his right fist. One of his fellows tosses a club so 
high in the air that it takes an hour coming down. There is in all this a comic 
value, a spirit of mockery, that should ring familiarly in American ears, for the 
spirit and the very content of these boasts and feats have been recorded countless 
times by American writers as peculiar traits of our pioneers and frontiersmen. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

15 These mustachios are made much of: several times, e.g., Kéroglu’s enemies are over- 
whelmed by the very sight of his hirsute adornments. They form a minor cliché, and the sterotype 
among a mustache-wearing people is obvious. 

16 This stylistic cliché of pretended exactitude is common in American tall tales. 

17 A modern one rejoices in the name of Tarzan! 
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Again we have clichés springing from a stereotype of traditional familiarity with 
rugged demands upon ordinary men, whether they were frontier woodsmen and 
hamesteaders or nomadic herdsmen and warriors — a familiarity so easily fitting 
that it could mock itself. 

Among KGroglu’s heroic or mock-heroic feats are prodigious eating and drink- 
ing, clichés common enough to both the general epic and the tall tale but clichés 
that take on a perhaps peculiar flavor in Turkish contexts. Thus, simple arithmetic 
reveals that one day’s menu for the bandit chief includes 37, pounds of meat, 
30 pounds of bread, 224 pounds of rice, 4744 pounds of brandy, 52'/, pounds 
of wine, besides a whole lamb of unspecified weight, “game, preserves, sweatmeats, 
and other dainties, of which the more the better. . . .” Once Kéroglu prepares 
from stone-hard bread a meal for fifteen, which he eats all by himself, pouring 
it so hastily into his cavernous mouth that bread clings to his famous mustache 
and milk drips upon his bosom. At another time, he eats a whole tray of rice and 
meat at such terrific speed that he unwittingly consumes his hostess’ leather nap- 
kin. At a single meal, he downs two wineskins of wine, each at a single gulp. At 
least three hosts, aghast, comment, “My guest must be no other than Famine per- 
sonified. . . .” With an eye to his liquid capacity, two onlookers say, “. . . the 
price of wine in cur town will be cute vo cleo.” In co fer 00 0 concem with encemeus 
eating and drinking is a general cliché, its general stereotype is the conception of 
consumption as a pleasure and, perhaps, a fear of hunger. If there is a peculiar 
Turkish twist to the stereotype, it grows out of an old nomadic tradition of dearth 
and plenty: this is borne out by the concern of Kéroglu’s womenfolk about the 
whereabouts of the food they must prepare for the army he has casually invited 
to share his bed and board. Thus the comparisons with famine. And the stereotype 
is further shown by the Turkish delight, still current, in sumptuous meals as gala 
events in themselves. 

Another cliché is sudden repentance for hot-tempered, rash acts. Thus in pique 
K6roglu ambushes a merchant who had bested him in individual combat, and then 
he “soon began to cool . . . {and} being sorry for what he had done, he 
sang. . . .” In two modern versions of Elbeylioglu and in Ali Pasha there is the 
same repentance for ill-considered deeds. Dr Eberhard says of the hero Elbeyli- 
oglu, “He is motivated by a quick temper and the feudal code of honor. He some- 
times regrets his rash actions. . . .”** Behind this cliché of repentance may be 
posited a stereotype which Dr Eberhard hints at in his reference to the “feudal 
code of honor.” That stereotype is a complicated one which assumes that man is 
passionate and that, holding his honor dear, he may defend it passionately and yet, 
being also emotional, he may regret the consequences of such passion. 

18 Op. cit., p. 13. 
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A corollary of the preceding cliché is the constant approving references to 
patience. Kéroglu follows carefully the complicated instructions for care of his 
wonder horse, but his patience is “exhausted” on the thirty-ninth day of a forty- 
day period during which he is supposed to forego looking at the horse. His impa- 
tience is punished. At other times, when he is not recognized after singing several 
autobiographical songs or when he is compelled to wait an unconscionable period, 
he loses his patience. The very fact that the loss of patience merits mention shows 
the stereotype that patience is a virtue, worthy but rare. In Elbeylioglu, tremen 
dous stress is laid upon the patience of the hero Ahmet. 

Another cliché is the constant as:k disguise assumed by Kéroglu. In other 
minstrel tales the hero frequently is an astk. This cliché stems from the stereotype 
that portrays the as:k/ar as the romantic creatures of the past. They were, and to 
a very limited extent still are, the minstrels who were travellers with unusual license 
to come and go at whim: in other words, the traditional adventurers. 

One of the most common clichés in the minstrel tale is the occurrence of 
proverbs and proverb-like axioms. A few quotes from Chodzko’s Kéroglu should 
serve: 


The proverb is good: If thou art hungry, go to the shepl:erd; if weary, to the 
camel-driver. 

It is well said that reason abandons the head of a butcher as soon as he hears the 
bleating of a flock. 

Thou shalt strike the armed foe, even should he be clad in a shroud from the Koran. 

. thou purchasest bread from the baker, and then sellest it to him again. 

God preserve any man from being p laced under the nails . . . of an angry woman. 

SF chen eats Ua a6 Glas te'Ge dic Uitantn of Oi Wall Whi, Ge weekdet ont 
approach it to thy lips. 

Justice constitutes one-half of religion. 

pe he! wa ae ll 

A great is to cure a great of pain. 

A roaring lion will soon dart from the wood. 

hevtah wien a me in the arm. 

a tome oe be an infidel. 

pen i had bee ese 
rp read and salt of a villain than to eat it. 


rite Sota one ch ma ean 
“Hast thou seen a camel?” “T have not seen a sheep.” 
Or, with many variations on the last word: 
“Hast thou seen the camel?” “T have not seen so much as its footmarks.” 
(All of which boils down to an admonition to silence and an answering agree- 
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ment.) This cliché of the use of proverbs is generally thought of as Eastern, 
though I instance Poor Richard’s popularity in rebuttal. Certainly, however, the 
cliché reflects a strong stereotype of respect for wisdom. Reliance upon and admira- 
tion of proverbs is certainly Turkish. The very word for proverb is atalar sézii 
or speech of the fathers. Probably the most common opening gambit for a Turk 
conversing with a non-Turk is “We have a proverb in our language that. . . .” 
In some of its functions, this stereotype, too, must be very much akin to an Opler 
theme. 

One striking difference in clichés between the Chodzko version of Kéroglu and 
the more recently recorded versions is the disappearance from the latter of a Shiite 
bias. In the early form it is related of Kéroglu and his father that “. . . thus, from 
impious Sunnites that they were, they became Sheahs and true believers.” And 
K6roglu, zealous convert that he is, frequently vents his convictions thus: “I can- 
not rely on the word of the Sunnites,” or “I cannot bear these Sunnites. . . .” The 
presence of the cliché in the older version and its absence in the more recent ver- 
sions can only reflect the disappearance of a stereotype that made much of the great 
bitter schism within Islam, and certainly it is true that, despite Turkey’s tradi- 
tional leadership of the Sunnites, many modern Turks are either ignorant of or 
unconcerned with the differences between Sunni and Shia. 

The more or less religious stereotype behind another cliché in Kéroglu has 
not disappeared. In Chodzko’s version we find, “But the decrees of fate are irrevo- 
cable,” and, in Kéroglu’s direct address to Fate, “Thou hast befriended nobody 
faithfully to the end. Death was always thy last reward.” Fatalism, the stereotype, 
is still very much a part of the Turk’s unconscious frame of reference for living. 
Thus, his most common phrase is the cautious “God willing” and the next most 
common is the talismanic “God save —” used to sooth Fate so that she will not 
follow her custom of snatching away anything that man prizes or praises.’® 

Another cliché in the minstrel tales is the frequent emphasis upon hospitality 
— actual deeds of hospitality or consideration of hospitality as a motivation for 
other actions. There is constant mention of visiting — sometimes for long periods 
— of invitations, of giving banquets, of the responsibilities of a host, and of the 
obligations one incurs by being a guest. In Elbeylioglu, a hero, having received a 
woman’s courteous offer of shelter, changes his plans “in order not to offend this 
hospitable lady.” Sometimes the cliché is rather strained: in the old version of 
Kéroglu, one of the heroes is fighting against Bolly-beg, who had previously held 
him a captive, and the narrative continues, “Daly-Mehter then bethought himself 

19 Of a semi-religious nature is the stereotype, a belief in the efficacy of dreams, still to be 


met in Turkey. Its clichés are in evidence when Kéroglu learns of his friends’ difficulties through 
dreams and when they learn of his troubles through the same medium. 
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of having eaten Bolly-beg’s bread and salt, while prisoner at Tokat, and consider- 
ing him now as a guest, he stopped the battle” — not, however, it might be pointed 
out, until he had wiped out Bolly-beg’s retinue. 

Ultimately the stereotype behind this cliché goes far back to the nomad’s de- 
pendence upon hospitality, his expectation — almost his religious obligation — 
to play at different times the host or the guest. The stereotype has remained quite 
lively through the centuries since the vast majority of Turks became non-nomadic. 
So the whole of Turkey is dotted with the ruins of caravanserais where once the 
traveller, no matter who he might be, found free board and lodging. So the rural 
Turk today, however poor, presses the wanderer to share his home — and to this 
trait many modern Turks attribute the lack of provincial inns. Even in urban 
Turkey, the banker who cashes a check or the barber who gives a haircut may 
insist first upon offering his client a cup of coffee. 

Difficult for a non-Turk to understand or express, yet intriguing, is the Turkish 
stereotype of nationality, which also has its clichés in the minstrel tale. In oversim- 
plified terms this stereotype rests on a conviction that a Turkish national is a 
co-religionist who speaks Turkish as his mother tongue, even though that person’s 
family may not have seen Turkish terrain for generations. At the same time, some- 
what contradictorily, the stereotype incorporates a belief — with some historical 
basis — that the Turkish nation is a melting pot of diverse peoples and a pride — 
also with some factual basis despite older European history — that a Turkish 
national gets along amicably and respectfully with those whom he considers non- 
Turks. This stereotype produces weird or unexpected phenomena: e.g., Turks cele- 
brating Red Egg Sunday (ie. Easter); encounters with individuals in Turkey, 
speaking only Turkish, who do not consider themselves and are not considered 
Turks; nostalgic Turkish reminiscences of childhood experiences with good Ar- 
menian neighbors; and a frequently voiced pride in the achievements of non-Turks 
in both republican and Ottoman Turkey. (Incidentally, it might be noted that 
many of these products of the Turkish stereotype of nationality have striking 
parallels in the American scene.) 

The clichés springing from this stereotype are frequent. In Chodzko’s Kéroglu, 
the hero adopts an Armenian merchant as his brother, though it must be added that 
the adopted Yakub remains uneasy about his newly-acquired and capricious rela- 
tive. In another episode, Kéroglu is defeated in single combat (a surprisingly 
frequent occurrence, by the way) and takes solace in the reflection that his success- 
ful opponent isan Armenian rather than a Sunni Turk! In some of the modern 
versions of Elbeylioglu, the hero’s noblest friend is a wealthy Armenian.*° Not at 

20 Almost invariably, the Armenian characters in Turkish folklore are wealthy (or the 
children of priests), certainly a cliché and probably a reflection of the already-cited stereotype 
that Turks are not good at commerce. 
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all uncommon is the narrative cliché of romantic love and even marriage between 
Turks and Armenians: e.g., in Ali Pasha, a hero marries not one but two Armenian 
girls, both the daughters of priests, and both marriages are presented in what is 
obviously intended to be a romantic light. 

Another complex Turkish stereotype is the conception of social structure. This 
combines two factors, again contradictory: respect for the sturdy dignity of the 
individual, no matter what his class, and a conviction that position, whether ac- 
quired by birth or by power, entails certain prerogatives. Illustrations of either 
factor abound in modern Turkey. All titles— professor, lieutenant, under-director 
— are cherished. University students spring to attention when an instructor enters 
the classroom. So do clerks when a director appears. A university student palms his 
cigarette if a professor appears: to do otherwise would be disrespectful. Yet the 
writer witnessed a near riot when the opera-director unsuccessfully tried to by-pass 
a box-office queue to get opera tickets for two friends. 

The clichés of this stereotype also abound. In the Chodzko version of Kéroglu, 
a humble shepherd warns the well-dressed, arrogant hero, “Thou, confident in the 
width of thy shoulders, look also to the stiffness of my neck,” and the powerful 
chief does not resent this impertinence. At another time, Ayvaz, the son of a 
butcher, is incensed at the indignity of being asked to act as a serving-man to 
Mustafa, even though the latter is both a guest and a bey. Later Ayvaz, asked to 
serve the general of 12,000, again explodes and indignantly defects to one of 
KGroglu’s enemies. Already mentioned is the cliché of marrying high-born girls to 
social inferiors. Counterbalancing these democratic rights-of-man clichés are, 
naturally, the aristocratic prerogatives-of-position clichés. Thus the minstrel re- 
cords that a Turkish merchant failed to “rise to show respect when KSroglu’s name 
was mentioned,” and that, as a special favor, the bandit chieftain allowed a prisoner 
“to be seated in his presence.” Also, after Ayvaz’s defection, Kéroglu scorns his 
former ally’s troops as “a pack of servant recruits” and Demircioglu, himself the 
son of a blacksmith, says of Ayvaz, “And who is he? A butcher’s son!” 

A minor stereotype related to the preceding one is the belief, by no means 
uniquely Turkish, that wealth and luxury corrupt. Thus when a wealthy man 
makes an immoral proposal, Kéroglu himself gives the cliché, “Those rich men 
are all alike.” 

Perhaps surprising, certainly dominant, is the stereotype of an appreciative 
consciousness of nature, particularly of flowers, water, and distances. This stereo- 
type bulks large in modern Turkey and in Turkish history. Historical eras were 
named after flowers. A famous miniature of the warrior Mehmet Fatih, conqueror 
of Constantinople, shows him sniffing a flower. Turkey is proud of having intro- 
duced the tulip to Europe. The modern peasant’s cottage is likely to have flowers 
in the dooryard and frequently potted flowers in the window. Even in the most 
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impoverished urban districts flower vendors are a commonplace. Husky laborers 
are likely to wear flowers over their ears or in the bills of their caps. The present 
writer remembers stately bankers, a single rose in hand, waiting with him at city 
bus stops and the lamps of provincial hansom cabs serving as floral vases. Moun- 
tain views, water vistas, springs, reposing under a shady tree, al fresco picnicking, 
all afford much-rhapsodized pleasure. 

Although the great majority of the clichés for this stereotype flourish in 
Turkish folksongs, particularly the lyrics, one occurs very commonly in the 
minstrel tale: the unending comparison of women to fruits, plants, and flowers. 
Thus, in Chodzko’s version of Kéroglu, woman’s beauty is figured through 
“scented quinces,” pomegranates, hyacinths, violets, oranges, et cetera. Also there 
are several references to the “crane” or stork, a bird which the Turks hold in 
peculiar, almost superstitious affection. At least partly related to the same stereo- 
type of consciousness of nature are the numberless references in the same source 
to distances and the measurement of those distances by the menzil, a day’s journey. 

There are many other clichés in the minstrel tales, and usually their underlying 
stereotypes are easily deduced. Not to tax the readers’ patience too far, the writer 
will merely list the most noticeable of the remaining clichés and leave to the reader 
the suggested act of deduction: frequent descriptions of gallantry towards women; 
praise of strong, clear voices; tremendous concern with the fine qualities of horses 
and judging those qualities;?* the use of the ram as a source of favorable similes 
and metaphors; the use of the numerals seven and forty;** the use of terms from 
the game backgammon; the use of camels as a source for figures of speech; threats 
against the memory or the honor of one’s parents as a scurce of obscenity; affec- 
tionate praise of foolhardiness; and frequent mention of tears and of men crying. 

Turning from the realistic, “historical” environment of the minstrel tales to 
the never-never land of the twenty-two marchen presented by Professor Boratav in 
Contes Turcs, we find some marked coincidences between the clichés used in the 
two kinds of narrative. In his introduction, Professor Boratav lists fifteen traits, 
large or small, that he considers characteristic of the Turkish marchen. A number 
are similar to the clichés already isolated in the minstrel tale. They are, in Boratav’s 
order and terminology (the italics are mine) : struggle between good and evil, poor 
and rich, weak and powerful; the inevitability of fate; the hero characterized as 
good, intelligent or ingenious, patient, and resigned; the marvelous as only slightly 
supernatural; dragons as big serpents, giants as large and hungry men, super- 

Po deere. creche pammmanbmaret aden pstions gene ‘um anand 
7 22 Forty, of course, is the large number in the Middle East. In Chodzko occurs the line 


“Numberless as ye are” applied to a company made up of 20 plus 19 plus 1. And for the Turks, 
41 represents infinity: thus a modern humor magazine is titled “4114.” 
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natural birds as eagles (my “natural supernatural”) ; biting satire of rulers; and 
the poor, the young, the tricksters, and, frequently, the women as heroes. Perhaps, 
the italics above are hardly necessary to underline the similarity to clichés indicated 
in the minstrel tales. 

In order to consider the Boratav marchen somewhat as Kéroglu and the min- 
strel tales were analyzed, but in less detail, let us look first to the heroic characters. 
Many of them are of definitely low class origin: an orphan peasant girl; the father 
of a whole tribe of children, willing to sacrifice his life that they may eat for the 
rest of their days; the wise, brave, and patient sixth — and youngest — daughter 
of a poor villager; and Keloglan, called by Boratav the most popular and best- 
loved character in Turkish folktales — he is a peasant trickster, a very unprepos- 
sessing boy whose name means “the bald [or scurvy] boy,” obviously identical with 
the Hamza of Kéroglu.** There is also the surprising equality of the sexes. Hero- 
ines enter contests, even combats, against males, and boys and girls are sent off 
together on quests (not without stern admonitions to good behavior, however) . 
So, making allowances for the extra play of imagination in the marchen, we can 
see clichés of characterization similar to some of those in the minstrel tales and 
springing, we may assume, from the same or similar stereotypes. 

As for the natural supernatural, which Professor Boratav himself lists, under 
different terminology, as a peculiar characteristic of Turkish folk narrative, it 
appears in some interesting clichés. Magic objects and powers are likely to be en- 
countered in the possession of dervishes rather than fairies or fairy 
What is characterized as “a poor woman, all alone, with neither child nor husband” 
and as “a good woman” turns out to be a kindly and hospitable magician. The only 
frightening aspect of an ogre is that he is “enormous — enormous and half-naked.” 
Of course it also develops that he eats those who fail to meet his approval.** 
Almost amusingly natural is the miraculous disappearance of benefactor-saint 
Huzir — exit through a handy door! Behind the natural-supernatural cliché must 
lie a stereotype of sturdy realism or impatience with the obviously fantastic — 
interestingly, Boratav notes that marvelous tales are far less popular among rural 
Turks than among urban Turks. 

Cited in the discussion of minstrel tales, the stereotype of patience as a virtue 
also has its clichés in the marchen. For instance, a king is reproached for impa- 
tience, the implication being that the higher the position the greater the obligation 
to be patient. 

23 This does not mean that Turkish marchen do not have their full complement of heroic 
princes and princesses. They occur, too, though they usually are cast as the “unlikely” hero, 
being the youngest or the smallest, etc. 


24 Ie is interesting to note that his people are cannibals, another cliché. A Turkish peasant 
mother will frighten her child not with the boogy man but with yamyemlar, cannibals. 
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Likewise the fatalistic stereotype has its share of reflections. The king of the 
fairies — weirdly, since he should be independent by virtue of his magic — has 
“some animals sacrificed as a thank-offering to fate.” The God-willing phrase is 
also invoked, but the strongest instance occurs in a tale wherein a princess, whose 
predictions had aroused her father’s anger, says, “I did not wish it, but fate de- 
termined that my father should pour water for me like a common servant.” This 
gains considerable effect from another Turkish stereotype, respect for parents, in 
the light of which the fulfillment of the prophecy would be particularly distasteful. 

And the hospitality clichés appear here, too. An impoverished woman moves 
into a new quarter. Her new neighbors “busy themselves receiving her well: they 
prepare a fine meal and bring it to her, wishing her welcome.” When they realize 
her poverty, the neighbors continue sending in her meals. Not to be outdone, she 
plays the host to a strange cat, making it a bed from her only cloak and sheepskin 
while she herself sleeps coverless on the floor. Addressing the cat, she practically 
states the operative stereotype: “God has sent you to me. You are my cherished 
guest; you must be comfortably couched.” 

This hospitality stereotype is echoed in the marchen by another stereotype, a 
pride in observing a rather complicated code of etiquette. Thus when a prince 
meets a traveler, “after having wished him welcome, and having performed all 
the customary compliments and salutations, he asked his name.” In another tale, 
a very poor man, being told by a dervish that he may have whatever he wishes, 
repeatedly answers the offer with, “I wish only your well-being” — itself a marchen 
formula. 

One aspect of the stereotype of nationality has its clichés in the marchen: the 
conception that Turks get along well with non-Turks. In one of the Boratav tales, 
an infidel (read Christian) princess willingly elopes with a Moslem prince, and is 
much chagrined when she thinks the elopement is about to fail.2* In another a 
padishah (therefore a Moslem) wishes to marry his son to the daughter of a king 
(therefore a non-Moslem). In yet another tale, a married Moslem woman falls in 
love with the son of a priest at a most inappropriate moment — when her husband 
is making his pilgrimage to Mecca. She is executed for her infidelity, but no blame 
is attached to the young man by whom she was fatally attracted. 

Only a part of the stereotype of social structure is reflected in marchen clichés: 
the prerogatives of aristocracy. A sultan is told, “Your dignity, your grandeur 
force you to pardon him [a poor hungry subject who has tricked his ruler}.” 
It is also explained that the advice, at once noble and kind, comes from the only 
one of the sultan’s advisers who is himself of noble birth. Also several mentions 
are made of giving an aristocrat his due obeisances. 

25 Note this also impinges upon the category of clichés showing the self-reliant female. 
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The stereotype of awareness of nature is best reflected in the very formulae of 
the marchen: 


_ They went their way for some time, picking tulips and jonquils, smoking and 


He walked a long time, crossing valleys, scaling moun: 
io cole tevelentacbeslinedstlt Maase kactme dad 


In discussing the minstrel tale, I cited seventeen major groups of clichés which 
reflected stereotypes. Of those seventeen, nine are also found in the twenty-two 
marchen of the Boratav opus. In addition, ten minor groups of clichés were listed 
without discussion. Of those ten, at least two — the profuse tearfulness and the 
use of magic numbers (here it is primarily forty and forty-one) — occur. 

Some additional clichés pop up, at least three of which merit a little discussion. 
The first of these is the meagre nature of rewards. One marchen hero is rewarded 
with a government clerkship. To another and his wife is granted a little shop; as 
a consequence, “from that day on, they passed their time in happiness and well- 
being.” This bourgeois picture is the cliché for a stereotype which forbids any 
Horatio Alger-type expectations, a stereotype akin to that which rejects the too 
fantastic. A second group of clichés reflects the stereotype that honesty and keep- 
ing one’s word are essential virtues (this stereotype is, of course, a small segment 
of the heroic character stereotype of the minstrel tales). Its most interesting in- 
stance occurs when a storm besets a ship and the crew immediately and auto- 
matically conclude that the storm has been brought upon them because someone 
has failed to carry out a promise. The third group of clichés reflects the rather 
startling stereotype that monogamous marriages are happy marriages. Nearly 
every ideal romantic marriage portrayed in the mdarchen is explicitly or implicitly 
monogamous. In one marchen episode an elderly sultan is killed, ultimately be- 
cause he had added a young girl to his harem — said young girl then joining a 
prince in, of course, monogamous wedlock. 

Finally, as with the minstrel tale, let the reader consider a list of a few minor 
marchen clichés whose stereotypes are implicit: arguments are referred to arbitra- 
tion, usually by the magistrates; young single girls worry about their spinsterdom; 
the father of many daughters and no sons is pitied or ridiculed; heroes refer to 
their mothers for advice; and devoted children aid their parents. 

In summary then, a sampling of the minstrel tales and of the marchen of 
Turkey reveals a great many clichés common to both groups and a few, because of 
the different natures of the two kinds of narrative, peculiar to each. A more exten- 
sive study would probably add many more clichés without materially changing the 
conclusions. These clichés spring from stereotypes in Turkish folk thought, stereo- 
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types that are — probably unreasoned — criteria, acceptances, and rejections of 
various values and ideals. Many of these stereotypes are by no means peculiarly 
Turkish, although realization of their existence in the Turkish folk is important 
to an understanding and evaluation of Turkish folk culture. Some of the stereo- 
types do have particular emphases and slants, sometimes unexpected, that seem 
peculiarly Turkish, and a definition of those is likewise a prerequisite to under- 
standing that folk culture. 

In discussing the minstrel tale, Professor Eberhard points out, and this applies 
equally to the marchen, that it “functions rather as an expression of psychological 
desires and ideals comparable to those of our movies.”** And further, which is 
not so applicable to the marchen, “. . . the modern versions continue to describe a 
feudal or heroic society that no longer exists in any part of Turkey but is still 
the dream of many Turks.”®" Where Professor Eberhard finds “an expression of 
psychological desires and ideals,” I find expressions (plural) of stereotypes, but 
we are not far apart, I think. But where he finds “the dream of many Turks,” I 
find clichés, a difference which is likely to result in a different interpretation of the 
folk culture. 

Finally, to circle back to the Opler themes and expressions, I began by pointing 
out the distinctions between them and the stereotypes and clichés of the present 
discussion. During this paper, I have pointed to occasional material which might 
lend itself to treatment under either theory. And I shall end by suggesting a rela- 
tionship between the two theories: whereas Opler moves from themes to expres- 
sions, I move from particular aspects of those expressions (termed stereotypes) to 
their further expression (termed clichés) in folklore. Or in symbols, Opler goes 
from a to b, and the present theory goes from part of 6 to c. 


Unrversrry or Kenrucxy 
Lexincton, Kentucky 





26 Op. cit., p. 13. 
27 Idem, p. 48. 
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